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Special Alunouncement 


The second ANNUAL Directory of PAstoraL PsycHo.ocy will be published 
in January, 1955. The purpose of the Annual Directory is to bring together sig- 
nificant reference material important to ministers, counselors, clinical psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, general physicians, and all workers in the field of 
human behavior. 

A large section of the ANNUAL Directory will be devoted to a special 
listing and description of significant books published within recent years on 
psychology, psychiatry, and counseling, organized and graded by Professor 
Seward Hiltner and several members of our Editorial Advisory Board, on the 
basis of the reading level and equipment of the individual reader; also a short 
bibliography on the most significant books in the field of the minister’s group 
work and group psychotherapy, compiled by Robert C. Leslie, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Psychology and Counseling. Pacific School of Religion. It 
will also contain a listing of mental health films and plays, and an article on 
readings in psychoanalysis with a listing and discussion of the outstanding 
books in the field, with particular emphasis on the reading of Sigmund Freud’s 
work by the pastor. 

In addition, the ANNUAL Directory will contain a listing of pastoral clinical 
training resources in pastoral psychology in theological seminaries, and a listing 
of seminars, lectures, and special institutes planned by individual churches and 
city councils of churches during the year of 1955 in the area of mental health, 
pastoral counseling, the relationship of psychology and religion, etc.; also a 
listing of counseling services under church auspices. This part of the’ Directory 
will be compiled for PAstorat PsycHoLocy under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Pastoral Services of the National Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A., by the Rev. Otis R. Rice, Executive Director. 

The Annuat Directory will contain references to resources for psychi- 
atric consultation and treatment in the particular areas in which the minister 
is frequently called upon for consultation and help, including services for the 
alcoholic. The ANNUAL Directory will also contain a second glossary of psy- 
chiatric technical words which appear frequently in the literature, as well as 
an Index of materials which appeared in the journal during the past year. 

The AnNuAL Directory will be sent at no extra cost to our subscribers 
as the regular January issue. Additional individual issues may be ordered at 
$1.00. Special quantity prices for theological schools and seminaries. mental 
health associations, and other institutions, will be as follows: 


ere $1.00 per copy 

5S to 24 copies ............. $0.75 per copy 
Sate SP cagles ..........55. $0.60 per copy 
100 or more copies .......... $0.50 per copy 





PASTORAL PsYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, New York 


Please enter (our) (my) order for .......... copies of the January, 1955 
ANNUAL Directory of Pastorat PsycHoLocy at $........ per copy. (1) Check 


enclosed. [1] Bill when shipped. 
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For Those Who Want 
to Be Better Counselors 





Perplexing Prob- 
lems of Religion by 
Arthur W. Munk. 
Here are some of the 
most satisfying dis- 
cussions on deep 
questions of faith for 
which _ reasonable 
answers must be 
found for meaning- 
ful and creative liv- 
ing. What place does 
man occupy in the 
scheme of things? 
What is the meaning 
and purpose of life? 
How can we distinguish 
right from wrong? Why 
does evil exist? Is there another 


| life? ete. $2.75 







The Bethany Press—st. Louis, mo. 








Recommended for pre-marital 
and marriage counseling 


Men and 
W omen 


By GILBERT RUSSELL 
well-known doctor and clergyman 
“Probably the best available brief state- 
ment of the meaning of sex and marriage 


from the point of view of the Christian.” 
—Tue Rev. W. NorMAn PitTeNceR $1.50 


At your bookstore 


Tas 


GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT 


DZ DIDS: 


December 


———— 
Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 











FROM ARGENTINA 


To the Editor: 

PastoraL PsycHoLocy is an important 
tool in my work. Its articles are practical, 
and many of them have led me to a keener 
and closer understanding of people, and 
through them to a keener and closer under- 
standing of God and His will. Keep up the 
good work. 

I am very much interested in the Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club. How could I man- 
age to become a member from Argentina? 
Please give me information on this matter 
by air mail. 

Rev. ALBERTO MERUBIA 
Methodist Church 
Mar del Plata, Argentina 


We have had many inqutries about mem- 
bership in the Pastoral Psychology Book 
Club by people living outside of the United 
States and Canada. We have made a special 
arrangement for them whereby they will 
receive notices of books selected every 
month.—Ed. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CONVERSATION 


To the Editor: 

Please renew my _ subscripticn to your 
superb magazine for three years as per your 
notice. 

Your magazine is a starting point of 
constructive conversation very often when 
we clergy congregate at meetings, etc. 

Rev. JosepH G. KROMENAKER 
St. Mary’s Church 
Alton, Illinois 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
IN GERMANY 
To the Editor: 
I want to establish some course in pastoral 
psychology in the Seminary at Tiibingen 
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University which I became inspired for SERVICE OUTSTANDING 
mainly from your country. Without your 
literature I would be helplessly lost in this 
field. I think all the students will be grateful 
to you and the Book Club as well. The pub- 
lications I received interest me very much, 
and I hope I shall keep very close contact 
with you in future. 


To the Editor: 

The service you are rendering to the min- 
isters of our country through your book 
club and the excellent periodical, PAsToRAL 
PsycHOLoGy, is outstanding, and I have 
nothing but praise for your efforts. 


Rev. WILHELM BoFINGER Rev. J. Ocp—eEN HorrMAn, Jr. 
Tiibingen Vicar of St. Dunstan’s and 
Klosterberg, Germany Episcopal Chaplain 


San Diego State College 
“HOW TO KEEP ROMANCE .. .” 
To the Editor: “SMALL ARMS” 


Is there any possibility of obtaining re- 
prints of the article, “How to Keep Ro- 
mance in Your Marriage” by W. Clark EI- 
Izey, in the October, 1954 issue of PAsTorAL 
PsycHo.tocy? It would be wonderful if we 
could distribute the entire book, but I hope 
you will help us make at least this article 
available to our people. It’s the best of its 
kind I have read. 


To the Editor: 

PastoraL PsycCHOoLoGy continues to take 
the shape of a journal of “practical theolo- 
gy.” We have no trouble finding ammuni- 
tion for our artillery pieces in the Christian 
warfare, but your journal is one of few that 
gives us small arms ammunition relevant to 
the day by day battle. 


Rev. W. Russet, SHAW CHAPLAIN Myron C. MAbDDEN 
First Presbyterian Church Kentucky State Hospital 
Des Moines, Iowa Danville, Kentucky 


To Help You Help Others to Help Themseives 
> CLEAR OF THE BROODING CLOUD 


Jack Finegan 
“How the teachings of the Bible, when rightly 
applied, can help one climb above the clouds that 
often darken our daily life.”—IJnternational Jour- 


nal, $2.50 


> ON LIVING WITH YOURSELF 
Charles M. Crowe 


Eighteen superbly interesting chapters on the 
art of living. “Helpful to the person who finds life 
a rather tough proposition.”—-Dayton News. $2.50 


> WHAT ARE YOU LIVING FOR? 
John Sutherland Bonnell 


“A significant volume addressed to the vital 
problems of personal well-being and integrity, writ- 
— sincerity and authority.”—Pulpit Book 
2lub. 


At All Bookstores . . . ... ., -ABINGDON PRESS 
















The Woman 
of the 
Month 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


R. EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL, author of our current Selection, is a 
nationally known consultant and lecturer on family relations. She is a 
member of the Joint Department on Family Life, National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A., and a member-at-large of the Methodist Committee 
on Family Life. She is currently traveling with her husband, Dr. Sylvanus 
Duvall, under the auspices of the International Missionary Council to conduct 
Christian Family Life seminar-conferences in the Philippines, Japan, Hong 
Kong, India, and the Near East. 


Dr. Duvall is a regional consultant, American Institute of Family Rela- 
tions. From 1934-1945, she was a Director, Association for Family Living; 
from 1945-1951, executive secretary, National Council on Family Relations, in 
which she holds honorary life membership. She also holds membership in the 
American Association of Marriage Counselors; American Sociological Society ; 
advisory board, Child Study Association of America; Society for Research 
in Child Development. 


She is co-author with Dr. Reuben Hill of When you Marry; author of 
the even more widely used Facts of Life and Love for Teen-Agers, as well as 
numerous papers in professional journals, and, of course, our current Book 
Club Selection, Jn-Laws: Pro & Con. 


Dr. Duvall combines a serious interest in research with an unusual attrac- 
tiveness and skill at public presentation. An excellent and clear lecturer, she is 
equally at home in a question period or discussion. She has also cultivated that 
rare ability of being able to write as she talks, thus extending her audience far 
beyond those she is able to reach in her numerous lectures and discussions. 
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Editorials 


Pastoral Psychology and In-Laws 


N HER new book, Jn-Laws: Pro 

and Con (this month’s selection of 
the Pastoral Psychology Book Club), 
Evelyn M. Duvall reminds us that the 
situation has changed since Old Testa- 
ment days. When Jacob asked Laban 
for the hand of his daughter Rachel, 
he was told to work seven years ; when 
he appeared with his seven-year cer- 
tificate, however, Laban presented him 
with sister Leah, and told him it would 
require another seven-year stint for 
Rachel. And even after fourteen years 
had passed, Laban said, “The girls are 
my daughters, the children are my 
grandchildren, the flocks are my flocks 
—indeed everything that you see is 
mine.” Our contemporary Labans get 
little social support. 

Mrs. Duvall’s timely book (reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue) is an unusual 


combination of a research report with 
practical interpretation. She tries to 
find out how mother-in-law feels, how 
people feel about mother-in-law ; but 
in addition she has some apt sugges- 
tions on how to get along with mother- 
in-law, and how to be a good mother- 
in-law. She finds more problems with 
mothers-in-law than with other in- 
laws, although sister-in-law is not far 
behind. Father-in-law and_brother-in- 
law have become, it seems, relatively 
innocuous. 

3ut not 
problems. 


all in-laws, she finds, are 
A high proportion of the 
persons contributing their views and 
experience to her study are very posi- 
tive about in-law relationships. One 
may justly conclude from her study 
that in-law relationships are what: we 
make them, and her book offers useful 
and practical suggestions. 
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There would seem to be, however, 
some aspects of the in-law relationship 
that are of particular interest to pas- 
toral psychology. One of these is cer- 
tainly at the point of the pastor’s help 
in preparing young couples for mar- 
riage. The average age of marriage has 
declined during recent years, and 
seems now to be about what it was for 
our grandparents. Many young people 
continue their education after mar- 
riage, and are helped to do this by in- 
laws—a modern equivalent, Mrs. Du- 
vall notes, to giving the new pair a 
farm and minimum equipment to run 
it. Having seen the havoc that can be 
wrought when a young couple are not 
emotionally prepared to cleave to each 
other and find their primary loyalty in 
the new relationship, every pastor 
knows that this must be a part of his 
concern in pre-marital counseling. But 
it may be an equal concern to learn 
how to use the needed help from in- 
laws that will help the couple get on 
their own educational or financial feet, 
and with maximum emotional benefit 
both to them and to the in-laws. 

There seems also to be a peculiar 
pastoral responsibility at the other end 
of the in-law scale. As life-expectancy 
in the United States approaches the 
average figure of seventy, it is plain 
that in-laws are around longer than 
they used to be; for as little as a hun- 
dred years ago, average life-expec- 
tancy was considerably under fifty. 
More flexible thinking and planning 


December 


about mother-in-law and_father-in- 
law are needed than ever before, and 
more attention to individuality of 
needs. The adoption of stereotyped 
socially-defined roles for these rela- 
tionships was more defensible when 
the duration of the relationships was 
short. The longer it becomes, the more 
flexibility is required. This would seem 
to be a special pastoral concern, sim- 
ply in terms of basic respect for per- 
sonality at any age, and regardless of 
the mixed feelings with which society 
as a whole tends to regard older people. 
There may also be a special concern 
of pastoral psychology in the middle 
years of the in-law relationship. Of the 
persons reporting to Mrs. Duvall who 
criticized mother-in-law, the trait most 
often singled out for comment was that 
she was “meddlesome.”” One has no 
difficulty seeing a mother rearing her 
own children, then feeling bereft and 
deserted when those children marry 
and establish new loyalties that appear 
to exclude her. The “meddlesomeness” 
that may result is not necessarily a 
sign of dictatorial character. It may 
simply be a misguided attempt to move 
toward the legitimate goal of being 
useful and wanted. Whatever the pas- 
tor can do to help such persons to use 
better methods, while there is_ still 
time, can be doubly beneficial. Such 
guidance would seem to be a basic part 
of the task of finding and _ re-finding 

one’s whole “vocation” in life. 
—SeEwarp HILTNER 


Psychiatry and Religion 


OR TWO DAYS last May, thirty 
clergymen and psychiatrists met 
at the Menninger Foundation in To- 


peka, Kansas, in order, as their state- 
ment indicated, “to further their un- 
derstanding of each other’s beliefs and 
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work, and to clarify ways in which 
they might collaborate more effectively 
in relieving mental suffering.” 

The holding of this conference un- 
der the chairmanship of Karl Men- 
ninger, M.D., is itself of first impor- 
tance. For not only is he one of the 
most respected leaders in psychiatric 
circles ; he also heads the largest post- 
graduate school of psychiatry in the 
world. He, his brother William C. 
Menninger, M.D., and their associates 
have pioneered quietly in exploring the 
relation of religion to psychiatry. Each 
of the public institutions with which 
the Foundation’s teaching program is 
associated has trained chaplains who 
work side by side with psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and other personnel. In 
the programs of clinical pastoral train- 
ing for theological students, they learn 
from psychiatrists as well as from 
chaplains. The psychiatric students 
have opportunity to meet with the 
chaplains to learn about the religious 
factors in their patients. 


Last May’s special conference was 
made possible by a layman, Mr. Ed- 
ward F. Gallahue of Indianapolis. Be- 
lieving in the potential benefit of hav- 
ing clergy and psychiatrists work to- 
gether, he offered to support an ex- 
ploratory conference. A second con- 
ference is planned for next year to 
carry the discussions further. It will 
also be small, for face to face discus- 
sion of the issues and potentialities. 

Brief as it is, the statement issued 
by last May’s meeting is worth quoting 
for the light it sheds upon the increas- 
ing understanding that is arising be- 
tween clergymen and _ psychiatrists. 
Clergymen of all three major faiths 
were among those who signed the 
statement, from which we quote below. 

The conference participants “met on 
the common ground that there is noth- 
ing incompatible between the principles 


of religion and those of psychiatry, and 
that a man’s relationship to God, no 
less than his relationships to other men 
and to the world, is relevant both in 
psychiatry and in the ministry of reli- 
gion. 


“Psychiatrists attending the confer- 
ence indicated that their daily work 
with patients requires understanding 
of the importance of religious experi- 
ence and of the teachings of religion. 
For their part, the clergymen attending 
indicated that their understanding of 
people is enhanced by the insights of 
psychology and psychiatry. 

“Certain misrepresentations which 
have been made about both psychiatry 
and religion were discussed and de- 
plored. For example, some clergymen 
have charged all psychiatry with being 
materialistic and with placing excessive 
emphasis on sex. Some psychiatrists 
have considered all religion a manifes- 
tation of neurosis. Such distortions 
have prevented some members of each 
group from adequately appreciating 
the work of the other and have served 
to confuse the public. 


“The psychiatrists and clergymen 
participating agreed that they are at 
work on many common problems and 
that their spheres of function are mu- 
tually involved in many respects. The 
sharp separation between facts and 
value judgments is artificial and pre- 
vents the realization that the rich in- 
sights gained through both religion and 
psychiatry are basically complemen- 
tary. The participants recognized that 
areas of disagreement remain and will 
remain until further understanding 
leads to integration. 


“They felt that further collaboration 
would be profitable and resolved to 
continue to further the aims of the 
conference in their professional work.” 


—SEWARD HILTNER 











Mature Relationships 


A Pastoral Homily on | Corinthians |3 


BY WAYNE E. OATES 


Professor of Pastoral Care 
The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Editor’s Note. Ever since we began pub- 
lication of the journal we have been flooded 
with requests and demands by our readers 
for sermon material illustrating the integra- 
tion of psychological principles with reli- 
gious values—more specifically—with biblical 
material. In order to meet this urgent and 
justifiable demand of our readers, we have 
asked one of our outstanding authorities in 
the field, Dr. Wayne E. Oates, to do a series 
of such sermon-articles for our readers, and 
we are happy to be able to publish the first 
of these in this issue. The rest of the series 
will he published at frequent intervals. 

We hope that these articles meet the needs 
of our readers and we will be glad to have 
their reaction. In introducing this series, 
Dr. Oates writes: 


A homiletics teacher once said about the 
use of psychology in the pulpit: “When you 
go to the pulpit, just take the cream with 
you. Don’t drag the separator in with you!” 
This is something of the spirit with which 
the following sermon has been written and 
with which the others to follow will be writ- 
ten. The art of preaching calls for the con- 
cealment of art, because it is not art to 
which we are calling attention when we 
preach. Psychological concepts should be 
understood well enough that Biblical ma- 


terials can be used without “straining” the 
text unnecessarily, without using a whole 
lot of technical jargon, and without undue 
allegorizing on contemporary psychological 
procedures. 

Furthermore, a very real difference exists 
between. the nature of preaching and that of 
counseling, even though the similarities be- 
tween them are equally as important. When 
the preacher preaches, he appeals to the 
common and more universal elements in the 
human situation, whereas. the pastoral 
counselor seeks to discover the true indivi- 
duality of one person at a time and what the 
universals mean to him. Therefore, the 
preacher does well to ground his preaching 
biblically and square it with a biblical plumb- 
line in order that he may not be, after one 
interview with a counselee, like the father 
of one child who universalizes on the basis 
of intimate experience with one child about 
what all children are like! 


HE PROCESS of building ma- 

ture relationships to God and to 
our abiding community is another way 
of saying that through the divine gift 
of God’s love we are initially enabled 
to begin to participate in the Kingdom 
of God. God lays the foundation of 
the building of mature relationships to 
Himself and others by first having 
loved us in Jesus Christ our Lord. He 
touches us in our infirmities and 
quickens us in our incapacities ; he per- 
ceives our low estimates of ourselves 
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and discerns the impediments of our 
character which hinder us from loving 
Him and one another with abandon 
and wholehearted passion, unsullied by 
lust. Mature relationships do not come 
to pass by lifting ourselves by our boot- 
straps on the prayer-wheel of self- 
effort. Mature relationships are acti- 
vated out of the heart of God himself 
in that he valued us in a way we could 
never have valued ourselves: he so 
loved us that he gave himself for us. 
We are bought with a price; therefore, 
we can glorify God, others, and evalu- 
ate ourselves also as “persons for 
whom Christ died.” 

The Love of God as the beginning 
and end of mature relationships is set 
forth in the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. Here the perfect love of 
God, the necessity for mature relation- 
ships to God and to each other, and the 
different kinds of immaturity among 
growing Christians are all set forth. 

First, let us look at the different 
kinds of immaturity among growing 
Christians. Second, the supreme cri- 
terion of spiritual maturity, love, as 
the heart of interpersonal relationships 
needs consideration. Finally the prac- 
tical ways in which this maturity ex- 
presses itself in interpersonal living 
will be given attention. 

The Christian, having encountered 
the love of God and having entered 
the Christian life, nevertheless, still is 
involved in spiritual immaturities of 
various kinds. The four “if’s” of | 
Corinthians 13:1-3, depict four types 
of spiritual immaturity. 

1. The first immaturity is that stage 
of spiritual growth which I choose to 
call the articulation and explanation of 
the remarkable change that has occur 
red in one’s inner ‘being. The early 


Christians, like many of us, were in 
many instances uneducated and unlet- 
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tered persons when they entered the 
Christian life. They could not find 
words to describe their feelings. The 
message of the New Being in Christ 
burned within them and sought ex- 
pression in words lest it consume them 
with its intensity. Some of them were 
so overcome with its power that they 
could only babble as a child yet to 
learn to talk. They burst forth in un- 
known tongues, with no language but 
a cry. Yet those who also had become 
Christians could understand through 
subverbal communication that which 
their spiritual kinsmen were trying to 
utter. Paul cautioned his converts, 
therefore, to work at the business of 
making themselves clearly understood, 
lest outsiders and unbelievers consider 
them mad. Five words with a clear 
understanding are more _ instructive 
than ten thousand words in a tongue. 
(I Cor. 14:24, and 19, respectively.) 

Not only so, men like Apollos were 
eloquent and spoke with much smooth- 
ness and power of oratory. Paul saw 
“cliques” of Christians go off after 
Appollos, and was quite aware of the 
fact that he himself did not speak in 
“lofty words of wisdom” (I Cor. 2:1). 
He saw that many of the Corinthian 
Christians had become fixated at this 
level of spiritual maturity and had 
become involved in “speaking with the 
tongues of men and of angels.” As 
they became so fixated, they were 
more and more immature as time went 
on. 


VEN SO, you and I get the im- 

pression too often that the person 
who can say his gospel most beauti- 
fully is therefore the most mature. We 
tend to judge ourselves and others by 
our ability to speak of the gospel. As 
“we think we can 
chatter our way into the Kingdom.” 


Kierkegaard says, 
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Now. speech is the lifeline of our 
communication with each other, even 
as the umbilical cord is the lifeline of 
the unborn child to his mother. It is 
here that counseling and healing be- 
gins: in the articulation of feeling and 
communication. We must, therefore, 
never cease to work at the business of 
devising ways of making ourselves 
understood to each other. Much of our 
irritability, our impatience, our rude- 
ness, and our rejoicing when others 
go wrong comes of our plain inability 
to make ourselves understood to others. 
Our stubborn unwillingness to disci- 
pline ourselves to hear what they have 
to say rather than to spend the time 
they are talking to think up what we 
are going to say leads to confused re- 
lationships. 

However, our most profound com- 
munication is deeper than words, and 
consists of those “groanings of the 
spirit which cannot be uttered.” Just 
telling their troubles does not neces- 
sarily make people whole. Communica- 
tion must itself grow apace with the 
development of our capacity to love. 
Even if we speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not this, 
we are as a noisy gong or a clanging 
cymbal. We have not matured in our 
love if we stop here in our growth. If 
many of us like this get together, we 
may develop a “tin-pan alley” religious 
cult. 

2. The development of insight and 
understanding, knowledge, and _ the 
sense of mystery is a second type of 
immaturity. To the psychologically 
sophisticated, this sounds strange, be- 
cause we tend to equate insight and 
maturity. But it is only a second way- 
station in the pilgrimage to maturity. 
The more we try to communicate our 
experience as Christians, the more it is 
necessary for us to develop insight and 


understanding of ourselves and others. 
We learn how to be self-aware with- 
out being self-conscious and uneasy. 
We learn how to understand our own 
motivations and those of others with- 
out letting our understanding become a 
tool for our power to condemn our- 
selves and others. We learn how to be 
prophetic for the whole mind of God. 
We learn how to participate in the 
mysterious presence and _ ineffable 
knowledge of God without becoming 
a cultist or a spiritually arrogant in- 
dividual. 

Paul confronted persons among the 
Corinthians who had lost their balance 
on these important issues. He con- 
fronted the Greek philosophers who 
had “all knowledge” and often wanted 
it known. He confronted the cultic 
worshippers of the mystery cults of the 
day. He had to warn his followers of 
false prophets who had come among 
them. These persons permitted their 
systems of faith, organizations of 
knowledge, and particular “in-group” 
relationships to a few people to cut 
them off and isolate them from the 
larger Christian community. Apart 
from the power of love in interper- 
sonal relationships, even knowledge 
itself becomes a divisive factor. 


HE REALITY of these truths is 
at every hand in the academic 
world of universities, 
seminaries, and divinity schools today. 


colleges and 


As Robert Frost says in his poem, 
“The Cabin in the Clearing,” we live 
“in the fond faith that accumulated 
fact will of itself take fire and light 
the world up.” As T. S. Eliot has aptly 
said, “Where is the wisdom we have 
lost in knowledge? Where is the 
knowledge we have lost in informa- 
tion?” (T. S. Eliot, Collected Poems, 
New York: Harcourt, 


Brace and 
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Company, 1930. p. 179.) Likewise, 
analytically oriented persons are likely 
to stop growing at the very point of 
delving for more and more subtle and 
occult interpretations of their own 
motives. Having been given the power 
to love, they may stop at futile spec- 
ulation! If we stop in the pilgrimage 
of our spiritual lives at this plateau, 
we have not moved to the highest level 
of maturity in building our relation- 
ships to God and others. We must 
move on. This is no stopping place; 
only a rest along the way. 

3. A third kind of immaturity sug- 
gested by Paul is an over-dependence 
upon a “moving” faith, demonstrating 
its power. Overwhelmed by the inade- 
quacy of our knowledge, i.e., that we 
know in part and prophesy in part, 
we move upward to realize that we live 
by faith. We begin to “trust in the 
Lord with all our hearts and lean not 
on our own understanding.” We may 
even tend to disparage the value of 
human knowledge and to decry the ef- 
forts of science. We may even dis- 
count these realities to such an extent 
as to set science and religion over 
against each other. Instead of becom- 
ing a minister of reconciliation, we 
may turn into an apostle of discord. 
Pushed by our immaturity at this 
point, we may feel compelled to dem- 
onstrate the power of faith, i.e., that 
it can move mountains, help people to 
get well without the aid of doctors, and 
solve our economic distress without 
the necessity of work, etc. These signs 
of immaturity were on hand when 
Faul ministered to the Corinthians, 
and the timelessness of his truth is ob- 
vious in that they are still to be seen 
in the realm of those who profess 
themselves to be the most powerful in 
faith above all others. Likewise, per- 
sons who have been in deeper analysis 


and psychotherapy may avoid adult 
decisions and impossible action by ex- 
tolling the virtues of their analyst, of 
analysis, and of its necessity “for every 
living creature.” 

But even here, in the demonstration 
of faith above all others, we can easily 
see that such “uses” of faith and ther- 
apy divide people from each other 
rather than nurture them in sustaining 
relationships of love. Paul, in another 
place, Galatians 5:6, says that “faith 
works through love.” In the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians, he tells 
us that he is as nothing in spiritual 
apprehension and maturity as long as 
he uses his faith as a means of gain, 
i.e., to demonstrate his personal 
prowess. 

4. A fourth type of spiritual imma- 
turity which we encounter on our pil- 
grimage toward maturity is seen in our 
attempts to express our faith through 
a vocation. Here we center down on 
becoming proficient in our work. We 
become activists who are set to a task 
and not to be deterred from it. This 
is good, but it is both our hope and 
our destruction. Our hope is here be- 
cause it means that we have a sense of 
responsibility which motivates us to 
effective action. Our destruction is 
here because here lies our capacity to 
deceive ourselves into believing that 
the way to relate ourselves to God is 
by the sheer results of our work 
achievements. 


W' BURN the candle at both 
ends, we “rack up” our suc- 
cesses, we carefully record our achieve- 
ments, we remind others of our most 
recent honors, and keep our right hand 
informed of what our left hand is 
doing at all times. Yet the inner gnaw- 
ing of anxiety tells us that we are 
missing the main point of living, and 
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that we have gained nothing in reality. 
We have missed the power of the joy 
that comes to us by haying taken the 
time to establish enduring and satisfy- 
ing relationships to people and to in- 
quire in the temple of the Lord as to 
how we may knew and love him better. 
T. S. Eliot again helps us here when 
he says: 


What life have you if you have not 
life together ? 
There is no life that is not in com- 
munity 
And no community not lived in the 
praise of God. . 
And now you live dispersed on ribbon 
roads, 
And no man knows or cares who is 
his neighbor 
Unless his neighbor makes too much 
disturbance, 
But all dash to and fro in motor cars, 
Familiar with the roads and _ settled 
, nowhere ait 
And the wind shall say: “Here were 
decent godless people: 
Their only monument the asphalt road 
And a thousand lost golf balls.” 
(Collected Poems of T. S. Eliot, 
188,190.) 


This is very descriptive of the per- 
son today who enters.a profession and 
his profession becomes his religion. 
He “gives up his body to be burned” 
in activistic achievement. This is his 
religion. He may be a doctor, a minis- 
ter, a social worker, a lawyer, or a 
psychologist, a scientist in the physical 
sciences. He reaches the age of thirty- 
five or forty with a breathless anxiety, 
burned up with ambition, eaten out 
with tension, and fearfully apprehen- 
sive of his health. He may have the 
“success syndrome” of ulcers, heart 
pains, fatigue, confusion, and an inner 
sense of emptiness, meaninglessness, 
and boredom. He is a stranger to his 
family, at purposes with his 
fellow-workers, and feels in a_ far 
country from his Father-God. 


cross 


December 


All four of these types of immaturity 
are really way-stations along the way 
toward spiritual maturity in relation- 
ship to God and others. They point in 
the direction of maturity only when 
we make the supreme criterion of ma- 
turity—agape, Christian love—our 
aim. When we reach this realization, 
then speaking in the tongues of men 
and of angels, developing prophetic 
powers and a moving faith, achieving 
knowledge and insight, and giving up 
our bodies to be burned in activistic 
competition,—all these appear as child- 
ish things, and at best as ways of es- 
tablishing relationships of love to God 
and our fellowman. 

Therefore, we need to arrive at an 
understanding of the meaning of love 
in terms of our maturity in relation- 
ship to God and others. In a word, 
without Christian love, all our other 
efforts at maturity thrust us into an 
encounter with nothingness, embroil 
us in futility, and make of life an 
empty meaninglessness which threat- 
ens our very being. We become as 
nothing. 


ARTIN BUBER gives a concept 

of interpersonal relationships in 
his book, / and Thou, whereby we may 
think in a straight line about true 
maturity in relationship to God and 
others. He says that there are two 
kinds of relationships to God and 
others. The first relationship is the 
I-It relationship, in which we “use” 
God and others to achieve our own 
chosen ends, apart from a free-hearted 
participation on the part of God and 
others in our choosing of the ends we 
would achieve. Such a_ relationship 
treats: people as things and God as an 
occult power for our own manipula- 
tion. It is characterized by an extrac- 
tive kind of relatedness whereby we 
“get out” of people what we want, 
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develop hostile relationships to them, 
and then ‘‘no longer have any use for 
them.” As we often say about people 
whom we do not like—or better, 
whom we cannot dominate, use, or 
manipulate—‘we don’t have a bit of 
use for them.” Naturally, the very 
image of God within other persons 
rises up in rebellion at the tyranny of 
such exploitation and a real break in 
interpersonal relationships occurs. 





Prayer, which is the name we give 
to our interpersonal relationship to 
God, can be understood afresh from 
this point of view. Many persons relate 
themselves to God at one time or 
another in an I-It kind of prayer. God 
becomes a “purveyor to their own ap- 
petites,” to use Browning’s phrase, 
one who caters to their own chosen 
ends in life, ends which have been 
chosen without consulting or consider- 
ing His creative plan for life. A fer- 
vent desire to achieve some chosen 
end becomes, for all practical pur- 
poses, a god, an idol, and the Eternal 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ becomes the servant of the idol 
—in our own deluded way of thinking, 
to say the least. As such, prayer be- 
comes a type of magic, i.e., the man- 
agement of infinite powers by finite 
persons. This is particularly true in 
the search for health and_ financial 
success. 

Buber suggests a second kind of re- 
lationship which is radically different 
from the I-It relationship. He calls it 
the I-Thou relationship. Here we re- 
late ourselves to God and to each other 
as persons, and not as things. Persons 
are ends within themselves rather than 
means to ulterior ends. The content of 
the Christian meaning of love can be 
put into Buber’s concept of the I-Thou 
relationship, thereby aiding in a vital 
discovery of the meaning of the pro- 








un 


phetic conception of love which had 
its roots in Hebrew thinking. Love is 
the capacity to accept responsibility 
for others and to relate to them in 
terms of their essential rather than 
their instrumental value. People are 
more than sheep or cattle; they are 
more than mere measuring sticks for 
our own ego achievements; they are 
more than tools for us to exploit; they 
are essentially valuable in and of them- 
selves as “persons for whom Christ 
died,” as having been initially made 
in “the image of God.” 

Likewise, God is the chief end of 
our existence, not we the chief end 
of his being. We find our prayers filled 
with all the fulness of God when we 
glorify him rather than attempt to sub- 
vert him to our petty pursuits in life. 
Prayer becomes adoration, thanksgiv- 
ing, participation in fellowship, and 
the transformation of our self-hood 
into the likeness of him more than 
mere petition and a childish whining 
after one toy of desire and another. 
These things are added unto us, not 
as the end intention, but as the “after- 
thought by-product” of God's already 
existing knowledge of our needs. 


HE PRACTICAL outworking of 

such a relationship of mature love 
of God and others is obvious in the 
thinking of Paul: 

We become more secure and can be 
freed more and more of our impatience 
and unkindness toward others. We can 
evaluate their misunderstandings of us 
in a new light: the light of our failure 
to communicate our real motives clear- 
ly and in the light of our “inhuman 
use of them as humans.” We are not 
as watchful of self-comparisons, be- 
cause our own status is built by their 
success. The necessity for arrogance 
and rudeness is nil in genuinely secure 
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people who feel that they have been 
accepted and understood for what they 
are really worth: persons for whom 
Christ died. Such persons value each 
other so highly that there is no need 
that they build each other or them- 
selves up through bragging and boast- 
ing. They can only rejoice in each 
other’s success, and be grieved by each 
other’s failures. The relationships of 
life become more enduring, and they 


other. Mature Christians are always 
searching their relationships to each 
other and testing their knowledge of 
God with each other. They live in the 
constant hope that God will again 
make himself known to them in their 
“breaking of bread” with each other. 
Their speaking, their prophecy, their 
understanding, and their faith and 
works are all set into a new context- 
ual meaning of the love of God. This 


“last on.” 

In the relationships of love, Jesus 
Christ is always breaking through in 
some new revelation of his love 
through persons’ concern for each 


love, made known to them in the abid- 
ing relationship of Christ to them in 
the new covenant of His blood, be- 
comes their clear channel of interper- 
sonal relationship to each other. 
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Living Without Inner Tension 


Both Medicine and Faith Are Agencies of 


God for Human Healing 


BY JOHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL 


Minister of The Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church 
New York, New York 





OME years ago a notable address 
was delivered at the Academy of 
Medicine in New York by Doctor G. 
Canby Robinson, of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital at Baltimore. His sub- 
ject was “The Patient as a Person.” 
For all too long, he said, medical sci- 
ence had so concentrated on the study 
of disease that it had lost sight of the 
patient. It had neglected the environ- 
mental and emotional factors in illness. 
Then he added the significant statement 
that the Johns Hopkins clinic had ex- 
perimentally discovered that even “the 
illness of a patient with organic dis- 
ease could be caused by emotional ten- 
sion.” A dramatic change has occurred 
in the treatment of patients when each 
is now regarded as an entity of body, 
mind, and spirit which act and react 
one upon the other. In other words, 
the patient is now regarded as a per- 
son. 
Doctor Robinson went on to describe 
a case history from the clinic. He told 
of a man who had come to him with 
a serious heart condition. He received 


an electro-cardiograph examination 
and X-ray tests, and as a result of all 
the tests he was advised to give up 
his work immediately and to avoid all 
exertion. The prognosis was exceed- 
ingly discouraging, offering little more 
than a life of invalidism. About a year 
later Doctor Robinson received a re- 
port from one of the case-workers of 
the clinic that this man was showing 
great improvement, that he was doing 
light work and shortly expected to do 
heavier work. He was called in again, 
and the same series of tests was made. 
Doctor Robinson said : “To our amaze- 
ment, we were unable to discover the 
slightest symptom of the disease that 
months 
earlier. I asked the man: ‘What have 
you been doing in the last 
months? “ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘the future 
didn’t look very bright for me. I had 


seemed so marked twelve 


twelve 


nothing else to do, so I took up what 
I haven’t done for a long time. I began 
sible. As I read it, the 
serenity and peace of God came into 
my life, and little by little I found that 
| was improving.’” Doctor Robinson 
added: “We discharged the man as 
cured.” At the time he delivered the 
lecture the patient was carrying on 
his normal occupation. 


to read my 
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This is not an isolated instance. | 
believe that one of the most important 
developments in the field of religion in 
the second half of the twentieth cen- 
tury will be a recognition of the far- 
reaching effects of spiritual therapy, 
the discovery that faith combined with 
spiritual discipline along 
with the help of medical science, great 
and beneficent power. Both medicine 
and faith are agencies of God for hu- 
man healing. So we find the writer of 
Ecclesiasticus saying : “Honor a physi- 
cian according to the need of him with 
the honors due unto him; for verily the 
Lord hath created him, for from the 
Most High cometh healing.” 


possesses, 


Now, if all this is true of organic 
illnesses how much more does it apply 
to those inner strains and tensions that 
incapacitate men and women and rob 
them of their serenity and peace. One 
often hears brain workers say: “My 
brain is tired from prolonged concen- 
tration my 3ut that ex- 
planation is no longer valid. Some one 
is always robbing us of our comforting 
“alibis.”” Science tells that it is 
practically imnossible the 
human brain. So we are driven to find 
another explanation of our weariness. 
How, then, are we to account for the 
physical, as well as the mental, exhaus- 
tion that often overtakes us when the 
only physical effort we may make is 
to sit at a desk for eieht hovrs. with 
brief intermissions ? Let one of the bet- 
ter-known medical scientists 
this question. He says: 


on work.” 


us 
to Faotione 


answer 
“One hundred 
per cent of the fatigue of the sedentary 
worker, in good health. is due to emo- 
tional factors .. .” 

Modern psychologists have seldom 
blazed trails that were unknown to 
Professor William James of Harvard. 
Half a century ago Professor James 
wrote this: “Neither the nature nor 
the amount of work is accountable for 


December 


the frequency and severity of our 
breakdowns, but their cause lies rather 
in those-absurd feelings of hurry 

in that breathlessness and tension, that 
anxiety of feature, that solicitude of 
result, and that lack of inner harmony 
and ease by which the work, with us, 
is apt to be accompanied.” 


T IS NOT our work that wears us 

down; it is the destructive emo- 
tional accompaniments of labor, and 
the deadliest of all of these are worries, 
fears, and hates. It is probably more 
true of Americans than of any other 
people that we have never learned to 
relax as we work. As a consequence, 
we waste a great deal of energy which 
should be used much more profitably, 
since every taut muscle is a working 
muscle. 

A little time ago I rode in a taxi up 
Fifth Avenue at the rush hour. We 
were caught in a traffic jam, and for 
fifteen minutes I experienced that ex- 
quisite torture that comes to any one 
possessed of Scotch blood when seeing 
the cash indicator steadily spinning 
and the wheels of the taxi not making 
a single turn. Just as we began to move 
another taxi shot through a small open- 
ing between us and a bus and moved 
in front of us. My driver pulled up 
alongside the other taxi and_ ver) 
slowly and deliberately opened the win- 
dow beside him. He addressed what 
he considered to be appropriate re- 
marks to the driver of the other taxi 
The adjectives were especially impres- 
sive. When we resumed our journey 
he became more and more jittery, mut- 
tering all the while to himself and curs- 
ing the other driver. He was burning 
up energy like a furnace while just 
sitting at the wheel of his car. Finally 
I said: “Driver, I have an important 
appointment right now with an out-of- 
town psychiatrist, and I wanted especi- 
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ally to be there right on the dot, and 
[am already twenty minutes late.” He 
broke in: “I am sorry, Mister, but | 
can't help it. I am going just as fast 
as I can.” “I know that,” I said, “you 
don’t understand me. I mentioned this 
fact only to remind you that I am 
the one who ought to be doing all the 
worrying in this taxi. You are the one 
who is making money now. Some time 
ago I saw that I was going to be late 
and that there wasn’t a thing that | 
could do about it. I just relaxed and 
left the outcome in the hands of God. 
Why don’t you try that some time?” 
He made no reply. Later, as I was 
leaving the taxi, the driver said to me 
very quietly : “I am sorry, Mister, that 
I got so excited out there on the Ave- 
nue. | have learned something today 
that | am not going to forget.” 

In every walk of life, especially in 
our great cities, men and women re- 
turn home at night worn with fatigue. 
In their intensity they have lavished 
the their The 
strain is killing ; the pace is murderous. 
They are wearing themselves out, not 
by overwork, but with destructive emo- 


very marrow of lives. 


tions manifested in disturbing conflicts 
with other people, in worry, 
hyper-tension. 


and in 


ET US remember, however, that 


feverish, distracted, tense living 
is not a problem confined to cities or 
to the twentieth century. It 


true in Jess day. It has been true of 


was even 
every age. It is a characteristic of man’s 
frailty. On one occasion the disciples 
of Jesus returned to report to Him the 
results of their 
Thev had 
success. The multitude, drawn together 
by the thronged 
Jesus looked at these fevered, tired, 
and 


preaching mission. 


experienced unlooked-for- 


excitement, them. 


and excited ambassadors of His 
them: “Come ye 


said to yourselves 
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apart into a solitary place and rest 
awhile.” Mark adds: “There were 
many coming and going and they had 
no leisure so much as to eat.” 

Our Lord and His disciples crossed 
the Sea of Galilee by boat. They found 
a quiet retreat under the trees. There, 
surrounded by an expanse of green 
erass and flowers, they united in fel- 
lowship with God. Their bodies were 
relaxed and their souls restored. There 
the disciples were given the oppor- 
tunity to establish a balance between 
the inward and the outward. The 
crowd and the excitement had external- 
ized their lives. Outer things had _ be- 
come so clamorous and so obtrusive 
that the inner “still small voice” could 
no longer be heard. 

“When we deliberately come apart 
from the world,” says Doctor Jowett, 
“the of external circum- 
stances is relaxed and we are alone. 
The veil of the temporal parts asunder, 
and we are in the Holy of Holies, and 
we know ourselves to be in the pres- 
ence of God.” It is the law of life that 
retirement and silence are the true 
secret of productivity and strength. 
Thomas Carlyle in his lecture “The 
Hero as Prophet” calls attention to the 
undeniable influence of solitude in 
fortifying human character. 


pressure 


It was not an accident that Moses 
spent forty vears in the wilderness as 
. shepherd, for, as he engaged in this 
vocation, from the un- 
solitudes and from the ever- 
lasting stars shining so steadfastly in 


tine 


humble vast, 


neonled 
canopy of heaven, there came to 
that 
those qualities of leadership that en- 
abled him to band of 
Egypt and weld them 


him poise and inner calm and 


take a slaves 
fleeing out of 
into a nation. 

Likewise, on the Judean hillside, the 
hepherd boy, David, kept watch over 
his father, Jesse's, flock by night. The 
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silence of the lonely hills spoke to him 
of eternal things and of God, and en- 
abled him to cultivate those spiritual 
insights that appear in his incompar- 
able Psalms which have brought com- 
fort and solace to men and women of 
every generation. 


The Lord is my shepherd, [ shall not 
want ; 

He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures, 

He leadeth me beside the still water, 

He restoreth my soul. 


These meaningful words are the 
fruits of solitude. 

Jesus, too, often slipped quietly away 
from the crowds and even from His 
own disciples, to find in some natural 
seclusion sweet communion with the 
Heavenly Father. When He returned 
from the mountainside where on one 
occasion He had spent a whole night 
in prayer with God, it is recorded that 
“The multitude sought to touch him, 
for power issued from him.” He had 
become a perfect channel of Divine 
power that made Him not only invinc- 
ible in Himself, but issued from Him 
to bless and strengthen other lives. 


HE WISE man or woman is the 
one who sets apart a time in every 
day for waiting upon God, for reading 
His word, for finding His marching 
orders for the day. One verse of Scrip- 
ture that is directed to vour inner 
needs will keep you steadfast through- 
out a trying day, and will enable you 
to draw upon hidden springs of re- 
freshment, serenitv, and peace. Those 
who are neglectful of such spiritual re- 
sources are like a man journeying 
through the arid desert who thought- 
lessly casts away the bottle of precious 
water on which his life will denend. 
One summer night some years ago 
at a conference retreat I talked with 
a brother-minister. We climbed the 


side of a high hill and rested under the 
trees, with only the sound of the 
whispering leaves in our ears, and the 
stars of heaven overhead. Said the 
minister: “I want to tell you tonight 
about the greatest turning point in my 
life. I had undertaken a tremendous 
responsibility that was beyond my poor 
powers. On all sides were difficulties. 
One Sunday morning as I sat in a 
hotel bedroom I was overcome with 
a sense of frustration and failure and 
defeat. Almost irresistibly I was 
tempted to surrender to despair. I fell 
upon my knees and called upon God 
for help. As if in answer these words 
began to repeat themselves in my 
mind: ‘Behold, my servant whom I 
uphold . . . my servant whom I up- 
hold.” The words were vaguely fam- 
iliar, and I hurried to the church and 
consulted my Concordance. I found 
them in the forty-second chapter of 
Isaiah : 

“Behold, my servant whom I up- 
hold, mine elect, in whom my soul de- 
lighteth. I have put my spirit upon 
him .. . He shall not fail nor be dis- 
couraged till he have set judgment in 
the earth . I the Lord have called 
thee in righteousness and will hold thy 
hand and will keep thee.” 


There was a long pause, and the 
minister said again: ““That was one of 
the greatest moments of my life. Di- 
vine strength simply poured into me 
till I became a re-created man,” and 
then he added solemnly: “Before God 
I declare unto you that in all the years 
that have followed, and despite many 
difficulties, never again have I been 
mastered by a sense of disappointment 
or failure.” This minister has been 
used of God to bless a multitude of 
lives. 

A basic need for all of us is to 
learn the secret of living victoriously 
in an age of pressure, fear and tension. 
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Mental Health Education on the Farm 


Minister, Psychiatrist, Psychologist, Social 


Worker, Learning and Working Together 


BY WILLIAM ARTHUR ANDERSON 


Minister of First Congregational Church 
Milton, Wisconsin 


66 E NEED your help, you min- 
isters. We cannot possibly see 

all the people in Rock and Jefferson 
counties who seek our services. We 
need the cooperation of the churches.” 
The psychiatrist and director of the 
Child Guidance Clinics for two coun- 
ties was speaking to a small group of 
clergymen. They had come together 
to consult and to learn through dis- 
cussion. With the psychiatrist were two 
members of her staff, a clinical psy- 
chologist and a_ psychiatric — social 
worker. But let us look behind the 
scenes and see what led up to this 
meeting and the others which followed. 
There are one hundred and thirty- 
six thousand persons in that portion 
of southern Wisconsin within the 
boundaries of Rock and _ Jefferson 
counties. We live and work in the in- 
dustrial areas of Beloit, Janesville, 
and Fort Atkinson. We make our liv- 
ings on farms and in the villages that 


dot a rich agricultural section of our 
state. 

Like all communities, we need the 
services of a variety of professional 
people such as doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, judges, and the clergy. We suffer 
no serious shortage of any of these. 
Our legal, medical, educational, and 
religious institutions, while far from 
perfect, are serving us well. 

But, when we talk about mental hy- 
giene and enough professionals at our 
service, that is quite a different matter. 
Our workers, our housewives, our stu- 
dents, and our children occasionally 
need real help from persons trained to 
understand emotional complications. 
Yet, in these financially comfortable 
counties, we are meagerly equipped to 
get help for our emotional disturbances. 

We live in one of fifteen fortunate 
counties in the state with a Child 
Guidance Clinic. The staff stand ready 
to help us and our children with our 
manifold in-law problems, dependency 
relationships, and oedipal conflicts. Be- 
ing a minister in one of our towns, 
I know of the great needs which exist 
for the type of services the clinic has 
to offer. I know also that occasion 
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arises where, if | had an adequate 
grasp of the right kind of tools, I could 
be of assistance to the staff and to the 
people of my parish. 


Over a period of three years, my 
acquaintance with the work and _ per- 
sonnel of the Child Guidance Clinic 
has grown. They have become an indi- 
spensable help in my pastoral work. | 
have learned to consult them and to 
send them people in serious trouble. 
Rushed and overburdened as they al- 
ways are, the staff takes time to work 
with and through teachers and clergy- 
men. One day it occurred to us that 
a program of training and consulta- 
tion for clergymen by the clinic staff 
would be one way to close the gap 
which between counseling 
needs and the availability of counsel- 
ing services. The three staff members 
generously offered their overtime, one 
evening a week, to meet with inter- 
ested clergymen. Would pastors re- 
spond to such an offer? There was 
only one way to find out, and that was 
to ask them. 


existed 


Our psychiatrist thumbed through 
her well-filled calendar and picked six 
nights when she could meet. We then 
sent letters to all clergymen in Rock 
County. An enclosed sheet of paper 
invited them to indicate some prob- 
lems they would like to have discussed. 


FTER a few weeks we had all the 

responses we knew we would get. 
About fifteen men interested. 
Those who responded represented a 
variety of churches. And what did they 
want to talk about? A rural pastor 
wrote, “What conflicts in personality 
develop when there is family opposition 
to inter-faith marriage? What prob- 
lems should we discuss with our young 
folks marriage?” Another 
wanted to talk about “counseling those 


were 


facing 


ever fearful, constantly worrying, hav- 


ing family difficulty unending...” A 
town clergyman wrote,” we have 
a woman who recently had a nervous 
breakdown. I think time will help to 
cure her, but it is quite possible that 
we ought to be doing more than we 
are to help.” A priest stated “. . . I 
believe that most of the child’s troubles 
(which are not medical) may be traced 
to the home. What is the community 
doing to build up the home? Is it pos- 
sible to limit the child’s social program 
activities which could be conducted be- 
fore the evening meal ?” 


So ran these various replies. These 
and other questions were representa- 
tive of the great number of problems 
which pastors face when they assume 
their duties in a community. Many 
more detailed and specific cases were 
to come before the group as it met 
from week to week. 


The psychiatrist continued to ad- 
dress the first conference. “Every com- 
munity has at least one church. Min- 
isters see many people in the course 
of a week. They become acquainted 
with family difficulties which never 
come to our attention. People in trouble 
will call upon the minister for help 
hefore they come to a_ psychiatrist 
Ministers with some training and help 
in counseling procedures can he of 
great service. Now, what do you want 
to talk about this evening,” 

The Reverend Mr. Blank, Episco 
palian, broke the ice with, “Don’t you 
think we ought to have a better under 
standing of terminology, Doctor? We 
should have a common understandin 
of the technical words we’ll be using 
words like neurosis and_ psychosis.” 
The doctor replied, “Well, is that all 
right with the rest? Shall we proceed 
with Father Blank’s suggestions ?” 


We then received descriptive defini 
tions of these terms. To some, a few 
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of the basic concepts of psychiatry 
were familiar. But to most, they were 
not. And it was refreshing to have 
them presented by a “real live” psy- 
chiatrist who could put flesh onto the 
dry bones of psychological termin- 
ology. From the beginning, none of 
the meetings were conducted in the 
unrealistic manner of the classroom 
lecture. We pursued further general 
information. “What,” asked rural pas- 
tor Jones, “are some of the methods 
we can use to help people?” 


UR ANSWER came with an ex- 
planation of the importance of 
getting facts about the personality. We 
learned the significance of family back- 
grounds, early childhood relationships 
and experiences. Next we learned that 
a large part of therapy came in help- 
ing patients to verbalize their prob- 
lems, and through verbalization, to 
begin to recognize them for what they 
really were. We were warned not to 
give advice, that advice was seldom 
wanted anyway. It was more important 
that people be helped to clarify their 
thinking and to make their own de- 
cisions. 
“Doctor,” asked one of the Janes- 
ville pastors, “is it ever helpful to 
the patient for the minister to tell him 


of his own similar experiences or 


anxieties ?” 

The relating of personal experiences 
by the pastor, like advice-giving, had 
no place in a counseling relationship. 
The patient might lose confidence in 
his pastor, feeling that he is himself 
insecure. More important, we were 
learning that behind the verbalizations 
lay the deeper conflicts of personality. 
The verbalizations were on the surface 
and to address oneself to them as a 
counselor was to miss_ underlying 
anxieties. 


“The extrovert,” said our psychi- 


iw 
we 


atrist swinging her arms about, “needs 
release through much muscular activ- 
ity. The extroverts are the talkers, the 
people who go around joining organi- 
zations. Their need for activity is ex- 
pressed in a great variety of ways. In 
these people, tensions build up quickly 
and are quickly dissipated. Extroverts 
are very dependent upon the approval 
of others. They need to be constantly 
reminded that they are accepted and 
liked. 

“The introvert is, on the other hand, 
more independent. You cannot push 
the introvert into anything. He will 
make up his own mind. Under pres- 
sure, he tends to slow down and to 
withdraw. In him, tensions build up 
slowly and are released slowly. And 
when the introvert explodes he does 
so with much more force than the ex- 
trovert. Introverts are the real leaders.” 


Throughout this explanation, those 
present who did not already conscious- 
ly know what their private category 
was, were sizing themselves up. The 
doctor went on. “Extroverts and in- 
troverts are constitutional types. Their 
typical activity is not expressed at all 
times, but under stress it comes out. 
Of course, the better adjusted we are, 
the less extreme is our behaviour in 
either direction.” 

The talk on introverts and extro- 
verts opened our second session which 
spent in problems of 
marital counseling. The distinction was 
important both as an aid to under- 
standing the patient and in establish- 
ing the right kind of counselor-patient 
relationship. The extrovert who seeks 
help needs freedom to express himself 
uninterruptedly. The 


was largely 


introvert also 
needs to verbalize, but he has to be 
given time and encouragement to do 
so. Beware of letting the extrovert 
trap you into making decisions for 
him. Throw his questions back to him. 
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He would, if possible, blame the coun- 
selor for any given advice which 
turned out to be poor or unworkable. 


NE of the ministers had prepared 

a questionnaire which he had been 
handing out to his couples in pre- 
marital counseling sessions. He 
brought his questionnaire to the meet- 
ing for comment. Copies were passed 
around and examined. Suggestions 
were made by the group. The psychi- 
atric social worker raised certain ques- 
tions about the form which arose out 
of his long experience with things to 
be filled in by other people. It was the 
consensus of the group that premarital 
counseling would be done better with- 
out the use of the written form. 

At the third meeting a village pastor 
wanted to talk about some lads in his 
community who seemed to be heading 
for trouble. “. They come from 
family backgrounds which are not con- 
ducive to normal healthy development. 
The boys have had difficulties in high 
school. One of them has been appre- 
hended by the police for petty larceny. 
What can we do for them? They will 
not be helped by the crowd at the high 
school after-game dances. They are 
completely un-reached by the recrea- 
tional opportunities of the town.” 

Our psychiatrist told us about the 
inadequacy feelings of these boys. 
Certainly they did not go to the dances. 
Certainly they did not get into the 
sports program of the school. And 
why? 

“Well, the feeling which these young 
people have of their own inadequacies 
prevent them from competing with 
boys of their own age. They may actu- 
ally be physical giants for their age. 
They may possess superior abilities. 
But they feel inadequate. The specific 
reasons for their inadequacy feeling 
stems from various home factors such 
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as unresolved oedipal conflicts, seduc- 
tive mothers and fathers, and other 
qualitative relationships to brothers 
and sisters. Find out what is the basis 
of the conflicts by getting acquainted 
with the family. Then help these boys 
into situations where they can compete 
with others of their own age more suc- 
cessfully. Perhaps the high school gym 
would be open to them where they 
could indulge in a few sports among 
themselves. 

Mr. Jones wondered whether the 
“big brother’ program could work in 
the small community. It had been suc- 
cessful and helpful in some instances 
in larger cities. Yet, the group seemed 
to think that in the small town it 
might make the boys too conspicuous 
and that everyone would know that 
they had been singled out for special 


help. 


OP billing at our fourth session 

was given to a discussion of sex 
information to children. One pastor 
was thinking of a mother whose own 
inhibitions prohibited her from deal- 
ing forthrightly with her children’s 
questions. 

“It is the mother’s job to instruct 
her children in matters of sex. If she 
is not able to do so easily, then she 
needs personal help. Let the mother 
talk about her difficulty to the pastor. 
Perhaps verbalizing it will heln her 
recognize her problem and thus re- 
lease her for more healthy attitudes. 
If sex questions cannot be handled by 
the mother, who is best situated to 
answer them, then they must be an- 
swered by the father or another ma- 
ture person, a minister or a teacher. 
Still, those other resource persons are 
strictly secondary.” 

Father Blank had some misgivings 
about sex instruction in 
church or school. The 


groups at 
difficulties of 
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group instruction were manifold. As we brought our sixth meeting 
Children come from many back- to a close, we knew that interest had 


grounds. Their questions about sex 
matters have a variety of reasons be- 
hind them. There are also wide differ- 
ences in knowledge between children 
of the same age. A question concern- 
ing masturbation brought up by one 
child might only startle another who 
had no concept of what was meant. 
Also, community feeling on public sex 
instruction was strongly against, and 
could not tolerate, a really frank dis- 
cussion of the subject. 

A paper which fitted into this part 
of our meetings was in preparation by 
the psychiatrist and we had an oppor- 
tunity to read and help edit it. 
tors 


Pas- 
made which 
went into the paper. From this experi- 
ence, more information regarding the 
giving of sex instruction was learned. 


some suggestions 





been high on the part of participating 
pastors. Clinic staff and clergy had 
formed a congenial and _ interesting 
group. Many of us were greatly helped 
in the actual problems before us, prob- 
lems which we faced from day to day 
in pastoral relations. In no other way 
could we have received the help we 
did here. 

Out of this experience grew a desire 
to continue our meetings. A new sched- 
ule was prepared and is now under 
way. We have begun a program in 
Rock and Jefferson counties which 
needs desperately to be duplicated in 
comparable areas throughout the na- 
tion. The need for psychiatric serv- 
ices is tremendous. One way to meet 
the need is through professional people 
who receive additional training and 
supervision in this manner. 
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EMOTIONS and BODILY CHANGES 


A Survey of Literature on 
Psychosomatic Interrelationships, 1910-1953 


FOURTH EDITION, with Supplementary Material and Additional Bibliography 
FLANDERS DUNBAR, M.D., Med.Se.D., Ph.D. 
Columbia University Press proudly announces the fourth edition 
of this fine reference work. This new edition incorporates abstracts 
and discussions of the many important findings of psychosomatic 
research and thinking from 1935 to 1953. Each chapter in Part I, 
Orientation and Methodology, has been enlarged by further defini- 
tion of concept and implementation of research ideas. Part II, 
Organs and Organ Systems, has been substantially developed. In 
the field of therapy, changes have been so great that Part III, Thera- 
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Psychiatric Aspects of Contraception 


Nothing. Is More Tragic, More Fateful in Its 


Ultimate Consequences, than the Realization 


By a Child that He Is Unwanted 


BY KARL MENNINGER, M.D. 
Chief of Staff 
The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


This article (which originally appeared in 
the “Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic,” 
7 :36-40, January 1943) is a chapter from a 
recently published book, Therapeutic Abor- 
tion, a very significant book dealing with the 
medical, psychiatric, legal, anthropological, 
spiritual, and religious considerations in- 
volved in therapeutic abortion, written by 
some outstanding authorities; among them, 
Dr. Ewen Cameron, Dr. Flanders Dunbar, 
Dr. George Devereux, Dr. Frank J. Curran; 
a group of Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
ministers, and, of course, Dr. Karl Menning- 
er, the author of the article, which we are 
publishing by his permission, the Julian 
Press, and the editors of the “Bulletin of 
the Menninger Clinic.” 

3ecause of the importance of this book, 
we have arranged with the publisher to make 
this book available to readers of PAsToraL 
PsycHoLtocy and to members of the Pas- 
toral Psychology Book Club only at the 
special price of $5.00, instead of the regular 
price of the book of $7.50, when ordered 
from PastoraL Psycuotocy or Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club. This special offer 
is good only until Jan. 15, 1955.—Ed. 


EN AND WOMEN have always 


for both fertility and 


longed 


sterility, each at its appointed time and 
in its chosen circumstances. This is 
the conclusion of a scholarly survey of 
the medical history of contraception by 
Norman E. Himes which included the 
study of practices in the various pre- 
literate societies of Africa and the 
Pacific Islands, the practices recorded 
in the papyruses of ancient Egypt and 
in the Sanskrit records of India, the 
medical texts of China dating back to 
2696 B.C., the medical writings of 
Greeks, Romans, Japanese and many 
others. 

Contraception, as one of the several 
forms of population control, “is a so- 
cial practice of much greater historical 
antiquity, greater cultural and geo- 
graphic universality than commonly 
supposed even by medical and social 
historians . . . (but) only within the 
last century do we find any organized, 
planned effort to help the masses to 
acquire a knowledge of (scientific) 
contraception.” 

During the past five thousand years 
contraception has been, in part, a pop- 
ular, non-professional practice and, in 
part, a medical technique. The tenden- 
cy in modern times has been to empha- 
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size and expand the latter rather than 
the former. For this the medical pro- 
fession should be grateful to Margaret 
Sanger, herself originally a nurse, who 
always emphasized the medical aspects 
of birth control. Two presidents of the 
American Medical Association, Abra- 
ham Jacobi and William A. Pusey, 
were outspoken in their efforts to con- 
vince their colleagues of the responsi- 
bilities of the medical profession to 
further public health by the judicious 
use of contraception. But it must also 
be said that not a single medical school 
until very recently did anything to as- 
sist in this program and some physi- 
cians have even opposed it. It is signi- 
ficant that the condemnations of con- 
traception have so frequently been ex- 
‘pressed with a violence and emotional- 
ism that makes them scarcely entitled 
to a hearing in scientific circles. 

This is not true of all objections to 
contraception, but it is certainly a 
problem worthy of psychiatric con- 
sideration as to why there should be 
‘any objection to it. From the scientific 
standpoint, why should any woman 
have to have a child who does not want 
to have a child? 


NE ANSWER to this is that the 

question of reproduction is one 
over which there is a conflict of author- 
ity. Some people recognize only the 
authority of economics; some recog- 
nize the authority of public health ad- 
ministration or private health require- 
ments; some recognize a religious au- 
thority. When these authorities dis- 
agree, the people who recognize a dual 
or treble authority are caught in a 
dilemma. It is both impractical and un- 
sound for physicians to contradict or 
belittle one of these other authorities, 
i.e., the authority of the church or the 
family pocketbook ; these are going to 
continue to be pre-eminently import- 
ant to certain people. Specifically, the 
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Catholic church objects to contracep- 
tion and to contraceptive counsel and, 
insofar as its members are concerned, 
this is an authority which they must 
heed. As a scientist who believes that 
contraception, contraceptive counsel 
and dissemination of information about 
contraception are desirable from the 
standpoint of public welfare and per- 
sonal welfare, I shall give my reasons 
for so believing. 

There are the well known reasons 
which pertain to the question of ma- 
ternal health and infant morbidity. 
There are certainly some women who 
are well enough to have sexual inter- 
course but not well enough to bear chil- 
dren, and it would seem to me that the 
health of such women should be safe- 
guarded without forcing them to be 
continent and without forcing their 
husbands to choose between continence 
and adultery. There are other women 
who cannot bring healthy children in- 
to the world and it would seem obvious 
that they should not be obliged or even 
permitted to bring unhealthy children 
into the world. A further discussion of 
these reasons I shall leave to gynecol- 
ogists, internists and pediatricians. 

There are, in addition to these rea- 
sons, certain aspects of the birth con- 
trol problem which come into the field 
of psychiatry, aspects which are less 
frequently emphasized and perhaps less 
fully appreciated, which supply further 
reasons for supporting a birth control 
and planned parenthood program. 
These I should like to elaborate some- 
what. 

(1) Clinical experience brings us 
as psychiatrists to the very definite 
conclusion that while in the lower ani- 
mals sexual pleasure is primarily a 
means to an end, in human beings it is 
not only a means to an end but also a 
ery important end in itself. With a 
much more elaborate central nervous 
system and a far more complicated so- 
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cial environment, the human being no 
longer reacts as animals do in a simple 
reflex way to the sensory indications 
of a reproductive opportunity. The im- 
pulse for sexual union travels a long, 
complicated path and becomes en- 
twined as Havelock Ellis says, with 
all the highest and subtlest human emo- 
tions and activities, with the refine- 
ments of social intercourse in every 
sphere, with art, with religion, with all 
the facets of that which we call love 
between human beings. The thwarting 
of this means the interference with 
productivity and creativeness in all 
spheres and the interference with the 
harmony of human affection which law, 
religion and social custom are at such 
pains to nurture. 


N THE early days of sex instruc- 

tion it was felt desirable to protect 
the youth against the supposed dangers 
of masturbation and the real dangers 
of venereal disease by assuring them 
that there was “no evidence that con- 
tinence is physically harmful.” The 
lives of many noble spinster school 
teachers and bachelor priests were 
pointed to as examples of the health- 
fulness of self-restraint and this was in 
line with the general idea that sex in 
itself was a necessary evil or a very 
specialized pleasure reserved for those 
old enough and economically secure 
enough and socially fortunate enough 
to be able to marry. Strictly speaking, 
the quotation is true, but in its in- 
ferences it is untrue and I regard it as 
intellectually dishonest to continue to 
use it to foster hypocrisy, false atti- 
tudes and neuroses. Solitary confine- 
ment is not physically harmful either, 
but it is harmful to the personality in 
other respects and everyone knows it, 
and the same is true of complete con- 
tinence in the adult, male or female. 
All psychiatric experience confirms the 
view that the boy who refrains from 
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masturbation out of fear and- guilt is 
more unstable, more subject to physi- 
cal and nervous breakdowns, more 
likely to develop character disturbances 
than is the boy who is able to mastur- 
bate without guilt or to control such 
guilt feelings as masturbation arouses 
in him. 

Sexual intercourse is not identified 
with masturbation by any means but, 
in the normal course of events, the love 
of oneself and the obtaining of gratifi- 
cation from the self as in masturbation 
is replaced by the love of someone else 
and with it the pleasure of sexual com- 
munion with that person. Denied the 
latter outlet, the suppressed energies 
become diffused, distorted and capable 
of pathological expression. To prevent 
the latter requires much psychological 
energy—we call it self-control. Freud 
said that the truly moral man is one 
who feels temptation but resists it. But 
such morality is put to severe tests by 
the barest facts of civilization—eco- 
nomic facts, social facts, the present 
problem of husband and wife separa- 
tion in the war and many other un- 
avoidable realities. To this there should 
certainly not be added the artificial 
barrier of ignorance. For this reason, 
contraceptive knowledge should as- 
suredly be in the possession of every 
adult. If there are medical, moral or 
religious reasons why he should not 
use that knowledge, that is another 
question. For ignorance, for lack of 
knowledge, for lack of facilities and 
counsel, there is in this enlightened 
century no excuse whatsoever. 

(2) The reason that contraceptive 
knowledge and counsel seem to the 
psychiatrist to be essential is based 
not upon considerations of the welfare 
of the adult but upon the considera- 
tions of the welfare of the child. Noth- 
ing is more tragic, more fateful in its 
ultimate consequences, than the real- 
ization by a child that he was un- 
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wanted. Where one child reacts to this 
in later life with an acute mental ill- 
ness, dozens of children (as I have 
said elsewhere) react to it in more 
subtle ways by developing self-protec- 
tive barriers against the inner percep- 
tion of the feeling of being unwanted. 
This may show itself in a determined 
campaign or in a provocative program 
of attracting attention by offensive be- 
havior and even criminal acts. Still 
more seriously it may show itself as a 
constant fear of other people, or as a 
bitter prejudice against individuals or 
groups through deep-seated, easily 
evoked hatred for them. The rage of 
the southern poor white against the 
Negro suspected of some dereliction 
is referable to the hate he feels in- 
wardly at having been himself, like the 
Negro, unwanted. The same is perhaps 
true in the case of Germans and Jews 
and in many other situations which 
give opportunity for expression of 
hatred in the denial of the feeling of 
being rejected. The importance of this 
factor in the psychology of war is even 
greater, in my opinion, than the eco- 
nomic factor arising from the increase 
of population. This is why I say that 
from the purely scientific point of view, 
planned parenthood is an essential ele- 
ment in any program for increased 
mental health and for human peace and 
happiness. The unwanted child be- 
comes the undesirable citizen, the 
willing cannon-fodder for wars of hate 
and prejudice. 


HIS POINT seems to me to be a 
very important one, and I have 
elaborated it in my book Love against 
Hate in connection with a discussion 
of possible means for ameliorating the 
gloom and hate-filled world of today. 
The text there proceeds as follows: 
“By planned parenthood I mean 
parenthood entered into willingly, with 
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adequate preparation for the strains 
and sacrifices it imposes, with suffi- 
cient means and equipment to give the 
child a healthy start in the world with- 
out depriving others of the actual ne- 
cessities of life. It means, too, suffi- 
cient psychological maturity and un- 
derstanding on the part of the parents 
to endure the dependency of the child 
over a period of many years. Of 
course, every thinking person ap- 
proaches parenthood with some fears, 
but these are quite different from the 
acute protest with which many chil- 
dren are received today, often quite 
justifiably. The children of the 
future do not ‘belong’ to their parents 
alone: they are the concern of every 
one of us; they are literally the hope of 
the world. 

“Tt is only fair to admit that the 
feeling of being unwanted is not al- 
ways discoverable in the psychology of 
children who nevertheless were very 
much unwanted at the time of their 
conception. Thoughtful religious ob- 
jectors to birth control make two 
points here: First, they say that if 
parents are educated to believe that it 
is unrighteous and opposed to the will 
of God for them to entertain any re- 
sentment against pregnancy, such hos- 
tilities will not develop consciously in 
the mother, and hence the child will 
be spared them; secondly, they main- 
tain that even parents who are unable 
to overcome their resentment during 
pregnancy forget it completely when 
the child is actually born or when he 
grows older, and hence the child never 
feels any such effects. 

“As to the first point, I agree that it 
is possible to make people believe it 
sinful for them not to have a child, 
even when having another child will 
make them and their other children 
more distressed and frantic. I agree 
that this is possible, and I agree that it 
is being practiced. But repressing or 
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suppressing conscious resentment does 
not mean eliminating it. A deliberate 
program of enforced attitudes, backed 
up by pious references to the will of 
God, accomplishes its results only at 
the expense of inner conflict and real 
suffering. 

“The second objection, that parents 
often overcome their initial resentment 
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against pregnancy and realize that they 
do want a child, and learn to love it, is 
a more weighty argument, I think. 
The conception and nurture of a child 
—or several, or (if possible) many 
children—is of paramount importance 
in mental health. The considerable re- 
nunciation of these satisfactions which 
civilization has made necessary is a 
menace to its very continuance. 

““But if you admit this,’ continue 
the objectors, ‘you will also admit that 
some couples, who would be benefited 
by having children, reject or defer the 
idea and thus self-destructively deny 
themselves and the world what it 
would be better if they had no power 
to prevent. There will be vast num- 
bers of people who will say, ‘Yes, we 
want a baby, we want children, but not 
now. We are not quite ready; it isn’t 
just the moment.’ And for some the 
right moment never comes; they never 
become parents, and this is not good 
for them or for the world. Who would 
decide when the birth of a child might 
do more harm than good ?’ 


‘| THINK this question has a very 
clear and direct answer; that the 
parents themselves can and must and 
will determine the solution best for 
them. It is well known that many in- 
telligent people, including many Cath- 
olics, have known about and used con- 
traceptive techniques for a long time 
and that this has not resulted in an 
increase of childless families, as has 
been shown by carefully collected 
statistics available to anyone. In 
Sweden, public enlightenment in re- 
gard to such techniques is said to have 
resulted in an increase in births in cer- 
tain parts of the population. The wish 
for a child which so strongly domi- 
nates every woman will not allow 
specious arguments to deter her from 
obtaining this gratification if it be a 
reasonable possibility—and I refer not 
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only to economic and physical pos- 
sibilities but to psychological possibili- 
ties as well. The decision may be made 
unconsciously, but it will be made; 
and it can be safely left to those for 
whom during the subsequent years the 
child will be a primary responsibility. 
If it is not made, one may be assured 
that the resistances were so great as 
to act as danger signals so urgent that 
they could not be ignored. In fact, the 
opposite often happens: the impulse 
to have a child is so strong that par- 
ents often go beyond their emotional 
strength to have it, so that a ‘wanted’ 
child may subsequently become un- 
wanted. 

“If child-rearing were accorded its 
deserved importance in human life— 
if parents, and those who are to be- 
come parents, regarded their children 
as their highest achievement, giving 
them the best possible environment 
and training—then the failure to con- 
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ceive among persons physiologically 
and economically capable of it would 
be regarded as evidence of a neurosis, 
an inhibition requiring treatment. 
Such a hypothesis would imply that 
parenthood, instead of being left to 
chance, ought to be a careful and de- 
liberate choice dictated by intelligence, 
the same intelligence that must be used 
in the treatment of those neurotic fail- 
ures who cannot bring themselves to 
enjoy children—who perhaps cannot 
enjoy anything.” 


These are the reasons for contracep- 
tion that appeal to the psychiatrist, 
reasons now submitted to those gy- 
necologists and obstetricians who in 
their daily practice have far more oc- 


casion than the psychiatrist to supply , 


the information or the counsel needed. 


As I said above, they, are not the only , 


reasons; they are reasons offered as a 
contribution to the medical consensus. 
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Adoption—When and How to Tell the Child 


Keeping the Fact of Adoption from a 


Child Is Fraught with Great Danger 


BY LEONTINE R. YOUNG 
School of Social Administration 
Ohio State University 





HEN a baby has been placed and 

adopted, the new parents are 
faced shortly with the question of how 
they are to explain his presence to 
others and, even more important, what 
they are to tell him about the facts of 
his birth. At this point adoptive 
parents often seek counsel from their 
minister. They may be confused in 
their feelings, wishing to minimize or 
negate the fact of adoption and yet un- 
easily aware that this may not be per- 
manently possible. They may be un- 
sure of the attitude of others and fear 
that knowledge of the child’s adoptive 


Editor's: Note. In the June, 1952 issue we 
published an article on adoption and the 
emotional problems that are involved in this 
process by Professor Leontine R. Young, a 
foremost authority on the subject. Because 
Professor Young felt that the phase of 
adoption of how and when to tell the child 
is of great importance, she asked that the 
section of her article dealing with this sub- 
ject not be published as part of the whole 
article, but to be used separately at some 
later time. It is a privilege to publish this 
section at this time. 


status would attach some stigma to 
him. Above all, they are worried about 
what to tell the child himself, how to 
explain to him the meaning of adop- 
tion, and how to answer any questions 
he might raise about his own parents. 
It is sometimes easier for them to 
ignore the whole problem and rely on 
the rather tenuous assumption that the 
facts will remain forever concealed. If 
they are confirmed in this decision by 
outside advice from whatever source, 
they and the child may well be caught 
later in a difficult and damaging dilem- 
ma. The fact is that the possibility of 
keeping adoption a secret has ‘not 
proved in practice to be feasible, and 
many a child has been informed of his 
adoptive status by a playmate or a 
careless adult. Sometimes that disclo- 
sure has been made in anger and used 
as a weapon to hurt the child. The re- 
sult for the adopted child is shock, 
hurt, and a deep distrust of the parents 
who could deceive him in so basic a 
matter. Adoptive parents have learned 
to their sorrow that a child’s faith 
once shattered is not easily rebuilt. 
What is commonly overlooked is the 
fact that the very existence of this 
problem of what and how to tell a child 
is in itself an artificial one, created not 
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by the situation itself but by the atti- 
tude of the community and, far more 
pertinent, by the attitude of the adop- 
tive parents themselves. Why should 
there be any stigma attached to the 
fact of adoption? It has existed almost 
from the beginning of human history 
and has been considered a normal and 
certainly not very startling situation. 
Why should there so often be a serious 
question of how to give the essential 
facts to a child? 

The answer can only lie in the atti- 
tude of adults who for a variety of 
reasons find difficulty in facing for 
themselves the facts of adoption. Adop- 
tive parents have no alternative but to 
face squarely what adoption means to 
them if they are to give their child a 
healthy and untwisted attitude toward 
himself. No person can develop un- 
damaged: his self-respect if he feels 
there is something shameful and hid- 
den about his birth. No matter how 
the story of his birth and adoption is 
told to him his basic attitude toward it 
will depend upon the attitude of his 
parents. If they are self-conscious, 
ashamed, evasive or afraid, he will in- 
evitably feel that there is something so 
wrong, so secretly shameful about his 
origin and hence about himself—that 
not even those all-powerful beings, his 
parents, can face it openly. As always 
the child mirrors their feelings, not 
their words. 


HEN PARENTS are comfort- 

able about adoption, unperturbed 
by the fact that the child may have 
been illegitimate, unburdened by any 
need to conceal the reality of their 
adoptive status as parents, the major 
share of the problem is solved. They 
find that their most acute doubts and 
confusions no longer exist. They are 
then concerned with the practical de- 
tails of when and how they may best 
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inform their child. The easiest and 
most successful time to begin discus- 
sion with the child is when he is very 
small. Having yet absorbed none of the 
community’s prejudices he finds noth- 
ing strange or shocking in a calm and 
loving recital of the story of his adop- 
tion. He may understand little of it 
from the standpoint of its objective 
reality, and it will certainly not mean 
to him what it means to an adult. That 
is for the time being not important. 
What does matter is that nothing in 
that story threaten his security as a 
member of the family or the knowledge 
that he is loved and wanted. 


One couple began telling their little 
boy about adoption in the form of a 
fairy tale. When he was still little more 
than a baby, they told him along with 
other tales the story of the mother and 
father who went looking for a little 
boy to be all their own, how long and 
far they hunted, how at long last they 
found him, and how with great joy 
they brought him home in the midst 
of a feathery snow storm. They called 
it the story of the snowstorm baby. It 
became the little boy’s favorite fairy 
tale because he sensed this had a spe- 
cial meaning for his parents and thus 
for him. Actually this particular child 
did not remember when the realization 
came- that he was that baby. Later 
he came to know what adoption means 
as a legal procedure, but to him it was 
always associated with warmth, love, 
and secure happiness. It was the beauti- 
ful story of his parents’ desire for him, 
and this is after all the true meaning 
of adoption. 


When that little boy was about ten, 
he demonstrated so clearly the real 
focus and origin of the adoption prob- 
lem. In a fight with a playmate the 
other child hurled at him in anger, 
“You’re only an adopted child!” He 
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was quite perturbed and shocked; 
when his mother pointed out he had 
always known this, he remarked ac- 
curately, “I never knew it like this.” 
This was to him a totally new meaning 
of the word. When his mother explain- 
ed quietly that on that basis the play- 
mate was “only an own child,” the boy 
broke into a smile. The fact of his 
adoption was no more a mark of in- 
feriority than the fact of his playmate’s 
birth into his family. The problem was 
solved. It was not the adoption that 
upset him, but the angry connotation 
that said there was thereby something 
wrong with him. 


HATEVER 

parents use to explain to the 
child, the important factors are always 
that they be comfortable with the situ- 
ation, that they choose a method na- 
tural and spontaneous for them, that 
they begin early in the child’s life, and 
that they continue to explain on the 
level appropriate to the child’s under- 
standing and interest until he is old 
enough fully to comprehend and as- 
similate the total meaning. A child will 
understand adoption on a number of 
different levels in accordance with his 
age and development. The wise parent 
will stimulate his child’s interest but 
will follow the cue of the child’s ques- 
tions in how much he tells and how 
he tells it. He will know that with a 
child there is no such thing as one sim- 
ple conclusive explanation. This is a 
discussion that spans the years. 


method adoptive 


Adoptive parents are particularly 
concerned with what to tell a child 
about his natural parents; and since 
most adopted children are born out-of- 
wedlock they encounter inevitably their 
attitudes toward unmarried 
mothers and illegitimacy. Unless they 
first clarify and settle for themselves 
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their own feelings about this, there is 
no possibility of their giving to the 
child a comfortable and happy feeling 
about himself and his adoption. It is 
especially wise in this area to follow 
the child’s own lead in the degree and 
kind of information given. In the first 
place, the only parents that a child 
adopted as a baby knows are his adopt- 
ed parents, and for him they are his 
natural parents. His own mother does 
not really exist for him as a person. If 
he is happy and if he has a free and 
close relationship with his adoptive 
parents, he will ask such questions as 
concern him as they become of impor- 
tance to him. He may ask many or few, 
but this will depend upon him, his ex- 
periences, and his age. The only initia- 
tive that parents consistently need to 
take is reiterating that his natural fami- 
ly were good people for whom he does 
not need to be ashamed, and that he 
was surrendered out of love since they 
could not give to him the chances they 
wanted him to have. Whether this is 
always in every detail correct is much 
less important than that the child 
should grow up proud of his back- 
ground and sure of himself. There is 
usually little necessity for detail, and 
adoptive parents can usually say 
honestly that they know little more 
than the general outline in any case. 


Secause of the deeply embedded at- 
titudes that people have toward both 
illegitimacy and adoption, there can 
not be any simple, invariable blueprint 
for telling a child the facts. The meth- 
ods must vary with every family and 
child, and wise counseling on this im- 
portant subject. will remain individual. 
Only the basic principles remain con- 
stant, and they are always those that 
promote the happiness of both child 


and parents. Successful adoptive 


parents in this area as in all others are 
those who love the child for himself. 
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In-Laws In Your Life 


There are Several Condi'ions of Modern 


Life That May Bring About a Closer 


Relationship Between Married 
Children and Their Parents 


BY EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 
Consultant on Family Relations 





IVE LONG enough and you will 

be an in-law. Most adults have 
relatives by marriage. At every mar- 
riage, not only the bride and groom 
and the members of the immediate 
families but all the other persons who 
consider themselves. relatives are 
united. 

Each year between three million and 
five million people marry in the 
United States. The peak in recent 
years was in 1946 when there were 2,- 
291,000 marriages with 4,582,000 men 
and women married. In 1953 about 
1,553,000 marriages took place, a to- 


This article is part of the first chapter 
from In-Laws: Pro & Con, the current 
Pastoral Psychology Book Club Selection. 
Copyright 1954 by National Board of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, published by 
Association Press, and reprinted by per- 
mission. 


tal of 3,106,000 men and women wed. 
If each of these persons came from a 
family with mother, father, and either 
a brother or a sister, everyone would 
immediately acquire three close in- 
laws and a number of more distantly 
related relatives by marriage. Keeping 
the number conservative then, let us 
say that each person who marries gets 
approximately six members of the 
spouse’s family as his “in-laws.” This 
means that every year between 18 mil- 
lion and 30 million new in-law rela- 
tionships are established in the United 
States alone. This is a considerable 
percentage of the total population. 
Theoretically, it would take no more 
than ten years at the present mar- 
riage rates to involve every man, 
woman, and child in the entire country 
in one or more in-law relationships. 
Of course it would never be a uni- 
versal concern. Orphans and isolates, 
refugees and immigrants, runaways 
and the disinherited, take on the legal 
status of in-law at their marriages but 
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are not caught up in the usual social 
and emotional involvements. 

Sooner or later the chances are that 
you and most of the people you know 
become in-laws, have in-laws, and are 
involved with in-laws in one way or 
another. In terms of sheer numbers 
involved this is an area of life that is 
of interest to you. But something more 
than just numerical significance is at 
work in this area of relationships by 
marriage 


Everybody Talks About In-Laws 

Long before you are old enough to 
marry, you hear a lot about in-laws. 
By the time you have a mother-in-law 
of your own, you may have developed 
powerful feelings about mothers-in- 
law in. general. Before one is old 
enough to be a mother-in-law, she 
probably has begun to realize what a 
difficult relationship it is. 

It may be that all this talk about in- 
laws has made you fear becoming one 
yourself. You may dread contact with 
your relatives by marriage just because 
you have heard so much 
about in-laws in general. 

Or, you may feel that the “in-law 
problem” has been greatly exagger- 
ated. It may be your experience that 
in-laws are fine people. You possibly 
love your relatives by marriage and 
know that they love you. To a person 
with your experience, then, the in-law 
question is one of challenging the 
widespread prejudice against in-laws 
as untrue and unfair. 

One thing is sure, you cannot es- 
cape the popular interest in in-law 
relationships. Hardly a day goes by 
but on radio and television, in news- 
papers and magazines, as well as in 
conversation, the in-law problem is 
joked about and discussed. 

Mother-in-law is a recurrent theme 
for humorists. The mere mention of 
the word brings a smile to many faces. 


criticism 


December 


And the audience bursts out in robust 
laughter when an experienced panelist 
asks repeatedly on a network quiz 
show, “Would it fit my mother-in- 
law?” One of radio’s oldest shows, 
“Amos and Andy,” thrives on dia- 
logues like the following: 


Kingfish’s mother-in-law: “If I weren't 
a lady, I’d smash your head with a platter; 
I'd throw you over a chair... Td...” 

Kingfish (aside): “It’s a good thing she’s 
a lady!” 

In a more serious vein are the 
ubiquitous articles, columns, and in- 
terviews reviewing aspects of the in- 
law relationship. A new president 
takes office and immediately there ap- 
pear in newspapers across the country 
interviews with his wife and his son’s 
wife on how to be good in-laws from 
their experience. 

Marriage counseling cases popular- 
ized in current magazines are abun- 
dantly illustrated with the trouble in- 
laws cause in marriage. In one a trou- 
bled young husband tells his marriage 
counselor, “Jill doesn’t want to 
divorce me and take away my children, 
whatever she says. It’s her mother and 
her meddling sisters and her nosy 
aunts who want to push me out of the 
family.” 

Public airing of in-law indiscretions 
and inhumanities is a popular theme 
that crops up in the lives of many no- 
tables and runs like a dark thread 
through many a biography. Time’s 
story of “Mrs. R.” (April 7, 1952) in- 
cludes this vivid account of Eleanor 
Roosevelt’s relationship with her moth- 
er-in-law : 


After the honeymoon her mother-in-law, 
Sara Delano Roosevelt, treated her like a 
child. The old lady controlled the family 
purse strings; she hired the bride’s servants, 
and ruled the bride’s house and husband: 
Franklin always deferred to his mother. A 
longtime acquaintance remembers Sara 
Roosevelt saying before company, in 
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thoughtless brutality: “Eleanor, don’t act 


the fool!” 

With this widespread interest in the 
in-law question it is not surprising 
that advice of all sorts appears in many 
guises from time to time on “How to 
get along with your in-laws.” One re- 
cent blurb on such an article runs, 
“Why do so many young people have 
parent trouble? Here’s the latest sci- 
entific advice on a problem as old as 
family life.” 


Strangely enough, with all the gen- 
eral interest in in-law relationships, 
there is yet to be published a thorough 
study of the question here in contem- 
porary America. “The latest scientific 
advice” on this complex question can 
therefore be but a hunch based, per- 
haps, on some pertinent bit of statis- 
tical or clinical evidence that gives 
some few clues on the question. 


A review of relevant investigations 
gives some promising directions for 
further research and some general in- 
sights into the central problem. Find- 
ings of the scattered research in the 
area may be summarized briefly into 
the following four points: (1) In-laws 
are sometimes a source of trouble. (2) 
American couples expect to be in- 
dependent. (3) Relatives have a con- 
tribution to make in family living. (4) 
In-law_ relationships have 
neglected area in research... . 


been a 


We Don’t Even Have a 
Word for It! 

Not long ago the vice-president of 
an educational institution invited to 
lunch the woman whose daughter had 
recently become his son’s bride. As he 
started to dictate a note to his col- 
leagues, telling them of the guest of 
the day, he suddenly realized that he 
knew no term for the relationship of 
the two sets of parents of the couple. 
The best he could do was to say, “My 
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son’s wife’s mother’—roundabout to 
say the least. 


There are other lacks in our lan- 
guage about relatives by marriage. For 
instance, we have no distinguishing 
terms for the several types of sisters- 
in-law. A man may refer to his sister- 
in-law, by which he may mean his 
brother’s wife, or his wife’s sister, or 
his brother’s wife’s sister, or even his 
wife’s brother’s wife. Similarly, no dis- 
tinction is made between the various 
types of brothers-in-law, aunts-in-law, 
uncles-in-law, nephews- and _nieces-in- 
law, cousins-in-law, and so on. Rivers’ 
observations may be pertinent here 
that having no functions explicit to a 
relationship, we have no distinctive 
terms for the various in-law relation- 
ships. So, we are more confused in our 
respective roles than are people for 
whom specific functions are defined 
for each particular relation. .. . 





Our language is limited by the lack 
of distinctive terms for adult sons and 
daughters, or even for those who have 
grown up, married, and have children 
of their own. We use the word “chil- 
dren” to denote the biological rela- 
tionship of offspring to their parents, 
as well as to indicate the immaturity 
of human individuals. Thus, an older 
woman referring to “the children” 
may be speaking collectively of her 
grown and daughters, their 
spouses, and their children, with no 
distinction made between the relative 
levels of maturity of the two younger 
generations, or recognition given to 
the status of adulthood and parent- 
hood achieved by her own “children.” 


sons 


Relevant here is the variety. of terms 
of address used by husbands and wives 
toward parents of their partners, as 
shown in a survey conducted by Paul 
Popenoe of the American Institute 
of Family Relations : 
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TERMS OF ADDRESS USED BY 1,603 PERSONS 
TOWARD THEIR PARENTS-IN-LAW 


Terms of Address Number Per Cent 
Father and Mother 1,067 66 
John and Mary 231 15 
Mr. and Mrs. 191 12 
Grandpa and Grandma 40 3 
Direct address 35 2 
Pet names 27 2 
Title (e.g., “Doctor”) 8 
Initials (e.g., “J.B.”) 4 

Total 1,603 100 


A follow-up of this type of study, 
designed to reveal differences in terms 
of address used by men and women 
with their in-laws, and possible dif- 
ferences by age groups, functions, 
roles, status, and by the stages of the 
family life cycle, would be of interest, 
as would also be an investigation of the 
types of adjustment signified by the 
various forms of address. 


American Couples Expect Independence 


In-law problems in America may be 
the result of young married people ex- 
pecting too much independence. In 
other times and places continuing par- 
ental help and guidance has been gen- 
erally accepted by young married 
couples. The dowry and the bride price 
of other cultures, the roof-raising and 
housewarmings of our own pioneer 
days, and the extended family under 
one roof so common among farmers 
everywhere, all have been established 
ways in which the older generation 
has continued to help out the younger 
at the time of their marriage. 

Even the matter of setting up house- 
keeping was until recent times a whole 
family responsibility. In a former day, 
the various members of the family 
were expected to pitch in and fix up 
the new establishment for the newly 
married pair. 

Down the old South Road in rural 
Vermont rattled the heavy old “lum- 
ber wagon” outfitted with the hayrack 


whose sides extended to twice the 
vehicle’s usual width. Every extra inch 
would be needed, for this was a “‘col- 
lecting party.” The young couple about 
to be married, accompanied by several 
of their laughing young friends, made 
their way to every relatives’ home. It 
was a gay adventure collecting pieces 
of furniture, household equipment, and 
farm machinery that could be spared 
for the bare house on the old North 
Forty that was to be their home. Aunts 
and uncles, cousins and others even 
more distantly related, good-naturedly 
set out for the visiting caravan those 
things that they were donating for the 
new family. Old Uncle Ezra “pro- 
tected” his rocking chair from what 
he called “the marauding pirates” by 
sitting on it at the corner of the porch 
while his wife helped the young peo- 
ple pack up some of her preserves, and 
carry down from the attic old furnish- 
ings that could be “fixed up good as 
new.” No rugged independence here. 
Families expected to “set the young 
people up” when they married. 

Today, what a different picture! 
The young couple must buy most of 
what they need to outfit their home. 
Beyond the prenuptial shower (which 
a close relative may not give for a 
bride) and the wedding gifts, little else 
is expected to start the young couple 
out in housekeeping. 

Margaret Mead, experienced an- 
thropologist, sees these contemporary 
patterns of independence as productive 
of conflicts between young 
couples and their parents : 


married 


Very few human societies have encour- 
aged young people to start a new family 
with such small backing from parents and 
the wider kin group. Actually a great deal 
of help, both formal and informal, is given 
to new marriages, but it is not only not 
something which may be legitimately ex- 
pected but it is actually something about 
which young people may feel considerable 
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hesitation if not a real sense of inadequacy 


in accepting. 


DUCATION is a modern equiva- 

lent of the dowry of other times. 
Today, a girl is given an education 
that supposedly fits her to support her- 
self whether she marries or not. When 
she does marry she is expected to 
share the economic burden of estab- 
lishing and supporting her household 
by her work outside the home, in a 
way unheard of in former times. 

Many a married student’s wife 
laughingly says that she is getting her 
Ph.T., by which she means she is “put- 
ting hubby through,” his schooling, 
and is making ,ends meet until he is 
equipped to take over as economic 
partner of the house. 

It is further expected that educa- 
tion will qualify the young adult for 
the complex tasks of mate selection, 
courtship techniques, and the skills re- 
quired for building a successful mar- 
riage and family life. These things 
were once learned in the process of 
growing up in the kind of family one 
was about to establish oneself. But 
when patterns of family life change as 
rapidly as they do from one generation 
to another today, just growing up in a 
family may not be enough preparation 
for what it takes to found one’s own. 
Today’s greater emphasis on the com- 
panionship type of relationship puts 
more complex demands upon _ both 
members of the pair for a quality of 
emotional interaction that will be 
mutually satisfying, than Grandma 
and Grandpa ever faced. This is a lot 
to expect of the young people, and it 
certainly is a great deal to expect of 
education, as Mead indicates when she 
savs: 


The assumption is that the parents have 
given their children of both sexes a 
education” which 


“good 
equips them to choose 


a mate. earn a living. and manage their lives 


December 


for themselves with a minimum of help, ad- 
vice, or interference. 


Doubling-up is frowned upon in 
America today. It is generally assumed 
that a young married couple will have 
a place of their own. That couple who 
even briefly make their home with one 
parental family or the other do so with 
the twin attitude of “making the best 
of it” and “it’s only for a while.” It is 
not expected that they will enjoy or 
even pleasantly accept the shared 
household, but that they will suffer 
the hospitality as temporary at best. 

Seen as even more unfortunate is the 
married couple who must take in with 
them one of their aging parents. It is 
considered deplorable that such an 
“outsider” share their home, even for 
a while. The in-law child is expected 
to have to “put up with” the spouse’s 
parent, as unwilling host for the dura- 
tion of the “intrusion.” The outspoken 
sympathy the unrelated spouse re- 
ceives from friends and neighbors be- 
speaks the generally held notion of 
the ideal family as the one that con- 
sists only of husband, wife and their 
children. 


Modern Conditions Call for 
Closer Family Ties 

It may well be that in-laws are com- 
ing back in style! There are several 
conditions of modern life that pos- 
sibly will bring about a closer relation- 
ship between married children and 
their parents. Ten recent social trends 
that may operate to close the gap be- 
tween young couples and the members 
of their extended families are listed 
below: 

1. Couples marry young, often be- 
fore the man is through school and es- 
tablished vocationally, thus often re- 
quiring some parental subsidy. 
(Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census) 

2. Young women marrv at a median 
age of 20 vears. and have their babies 
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at as young an age as did their grand- 
mothers. They are often occupied not 
only with home responsibilities, and 
help to husbands still in training, but 
in outside employment as well. There- 
fore, many grandmothers find them- 
selves with babies on their laps as their 
daughters and daughters-in-law juggle 
a multiplicity of roles at an early age. 

(Beale and Riemer, “Marriage Trends 

fad Marriage Patterns”) 
3. Military service takes young men 
out of their homes at the time when 
many of them are newly married. This 
often forces young wives back into 
their parental homes, or to live with 
their in-laws until the period of service 
is over. 

4. Now that families are smaller, 
and children leave home at earlier 
ages, many men and women are left in 
an empty nest while still in early mid- 
dle-age with active desires for con- 
tinued usefulness. (Paul Glick, “The 

Family Cycle” American Sociological 
Review, XII, April, 1947, pp. 164- 
174) 

5. Nearly one-third of all young 
couples who marry for the first time 
double up with relatives for the first 
two years of marriage. Therefore the 
stark alternatives are either some de- 
gree of in-law acceptance or disrup- 
tion. (Paul Glick, “First Marriages 
and Remarriages” American Socio- 
logical Review, XIV :6, December, 
1949, pp. 726-734) 

As educational and income levels 
increase, a larger proportion of Ameri- 
can families falls within the middle 
class. Income per family member has 
already doubled within the first half 
of the twentieth century, according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Mid- 
dle-class families tend to experience 
more situations for which they con- 
sider themselves inadequate. So, in 
their crises more families may be ex- 
pected to turn to parents and parents- 
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in-law for help. (Earl L. Koos, “Mid- 
dle-Class Family Crises’ Marriage and 
Family Living, X :2, May, 1948) 

7. Recent emphases on mental hy- 
giene and personality growth and de- 
velopment are being incorporated in 
parents’ conceptions of their children 
and themselves. As more persons see 
themselves and each other as maturing 
individuals for whom personal fulfill- 
ment and growth are primary values, 
many of the older hazards of intra- 
family contact will be prevented. 
(Evelyn Millis Duvall, “Conceptions 
of Parenthood” American Journal of 
Sociology, LII:3, November, 1946, 
pp. 193-203) 

8. The widespread concern for the 
problems of the aging, as their num- 
bers increase in the total population, 
serves to underline the importance of 
adults assuring their economic and 
emotional independence so that they 
will not become a burden to themselves 
and their children in later years. This 
tends to remove from both generations 
fears of enforced dependence, and to 
free the parents, parents-in-law, and 
their children to enjoy each other as 
persons. 

9. Global campaigns against pre- 
judice of groups of people (races, 


ethnic groups, religions, classes) have 
recognition of 


furthered the persons 
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as persons. This climate of opinion 
may be expected to operate in more 
widespread acceptance of in-laws, who 
for many years have been subject to 
negative prejudice among Americans. 

10. The widespread tendency to 
challenge practices that are no longer 
functional, which has arisen as a result 
of the secularization and the indus- 
trialization of modern life, may be 
expected to question traditional pre- 
judice against in-laws. Men and wom- 
en increasingly may build their in-law 
relationships on the basis of personal 
experience rather than according to 
traditional stereotypes and taboos. 

Current Exploration of In-Law 
Relationships 

To date some 5,020 men and women 
have participated in our pilot study of 
what persons feel about, and how they 
work out their relationships with, their 
in-laws. These men and women live in 
every state of the union. They are 
both urban and rural, in percentages 
significantly similar to those of the 
population of the United States. Some 
have been married a few weeks, others 
for forty years or more. The larger 
representation is among those more 
recently married (ten years or less). 
Considerably more women than men 
have been active in contributing mate- 
rial for the study. These men and 
women from many religious, 
ethnic, nationality, racial, and socio- 
economic groups, with a_ heavier 
weighting of the less privileged than 
is usually found in more restricted 
sampling. 

Some of the questions considered 
in the material we have available are: 


come 


1. Are persons personally influenced 
by stereotyped mother-in-law 


jokes: 

2. Are there indications that tradi- 
tional in-law humor is being chal- 
lenged today ? 


3. Is mother-in-law the most diffi- 
cult of all in-laws? If so, why? 


4. What do in-laws do 
troublesome ? 


that is 


5. Do men or women have more in- 
law difficulties ? 


6. Which in-laws are most accepta- 
ble, which most objectionable to 
men and to women? Specifically 
how do siblings-in-law, fathers- 
in-law, and other relatives by 
marriage rate as in-laws? 


fe. 


Are children-in-law generally as 
much criticized as are parents-in- 
law? 


8. In what ways can in-law adjust- 
ments be interpreted ? 


9. Specifically, what patterns of in- 
law relationships can be identi- 
fied and understood by those who 
are, have, or would be in-laws? 


10. What are the implications, about 
what is involved in being a good 
in-law, that might serve as guides 
for any man or woman who is, 
may be, or has a relative by mar- 
riage ? 


In summary, it is clear that there is 
a great deal of popular interest in in- 
law relationships. Although in-law 
adjustments are of great importance 
to individuals and to families, to date 
there has been no adequate study of 
them. Review of the literature turns 
up some promising leads for further 
research but answers for 
none of the basic questions about in- 
law relationships. We have listed ten 


provides 


reasons why in-laws may be coming 
back in style, as relatives accepted for 
their contributions to family life. Our 
pilot study of in-law relationships aims 
to explore questions about in-laws that 
may be personally helpful. 
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The Minister and the Discharged Mental Patient 


A minister writes: 

I am pastor of a small Lutheran 
Church. | have a member who has 
now been at the State Hospital for the 
Insane four times in as many years. 
He is there at the present time. Each 
time he has received a series of shock 
treatments, after which he returns 
home seemingly cured. I feel there 
may be mental tensions of some kind 
that return him to insanity. 

1 would appreciate any help that you 
can give me. 

Rev. E. MayNnarp 
St. John’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church 
Hicksville, Ohio 


POWELL 


A psychiatrist replies: 

Often the pastor can be a big help 
to the patient who has been in a mental 
hospital. He can give solace and secur- 
ity to the patient who wonders how 
the community looks upon him. He can 
be the liasion between the patient and 
the community. 

But, the pastor should not have to 
defend the patient. You don’t defend 
one who has had appendicitis or pneu- 
monia, or any other kind of illness. 
All the patient wants is your cordiality. 
If the public sees that you are cordial 


and reasonably helpful, it will follow 
your example. 

It might be well, too, for the 
pastor to work with the strength of 
the patient, not with his weakness. 
Doctors strengthen weaknesses; pas- 
tors strengthen strengths. 

Letanp E. Hinsig, M. D. 
Professor of Psychiatry 
College of Physicians and 
Surgeons 

Columbia University 


Another psychiatrist replies: 

Without knowing the diagnosis in 
a case of this sort, it is difficult to 
Nevertheless, 


suggestions 


give intelligent advice. 
general 
which can be made which will apply 
to most mental patients and may be 
useful to an interested pastor. 
there are 


there are some 


\ssuming that certain 
conditions which create tension in this 
patient and tend to precipitate recur- 
rences of his illness, one would like 
to know what help has been given to 
the patient’s family by the hospital 
social worker to prepare for his home- 
coming. Sometimes unwittingly, rela- 
disturb a individual 
who has been mentally ill—and after 


all, relatives are often a major part of 


tives sensitized 
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his psychological problem. They need 
guidance about how to act. The social 
worker is the one best fitted to explain 
the patient’s special needs. Friends and 
relatives may also find Edith Stern’s 
book useful (Mental Illness: a Guide 
for the Family, National Association 
for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. Price 75c). 
Another important element in the pa- 
tient’s rehabilitation is his job, and 
the social worker would concern her- 
self with that also. 

Unfortunately, not all hospitals 
provide this form of social service. In 
that case, the pastor might obtain the 
patient’s consent to his talking to the 
social worker in the hospital about the 
problem, and when properly oriented 
might himself serve as an interpreter 
to the family and employer. 

After the patient has _ returned 
home, it is important for him to have 
some follow-up therapy or counseling. 
He might be seen by a psychiatrist, or 
psychiatric social worker, at regular 
intervals. Failing this, or concurrent 


December 


with it, the pastor might plan to see 
him regularly for helpful discussions, 
The emphasis should be on regular 
sessions, planned far ahead. Don’t say: 
“Drop in when you want to talk to 
me.’ A patient of this sort who is 
obviously most vulnerable needs the 
support of continuity in counseling. 
The mental illness which is most 
notorious for recurrences is 
depressive psychosis. Dr. George H. 
Stevenson has recently reported en- 
couraging results in preventing recur- 
rences of this condition (“American 
Journal of Psychiatry,” April, 1951) 
Dr. Stevenson’s method was to give 
such patients who, with electroshock 
treatment, had recovered, a monthly 
single electroshock. This treatment is 
entirely painless and complications are 
rare. After four years none of the 
thirteen patients receiving it had re- 
lapsed, whereas a comparable group 
of eleven patients with the same condi- 
tion who were not so treated had all 
been re-admitted one or more times 
to the hospital. If facilities are avail- 
able for this, it might be worth trying 
in a case of manic-depressive psychosis 
prone to relapse. 
Da.vas Pratt, M. D. 
New York, New York 


manic- 


A chaplain answers: 


In answer to the pastor who seeks 
some help in his dealings with his 
parishioner who has four times been 
a patient in a mental hospital though 
always to be discharged after shock- 
therapy, it would be best to suggest a 
consultation between the patient’s 
psychiatrist and the pastor. Such situ- 
ations are almost always so highly in- 
dividual that it would be dangerous to 
attempt much of a generalization. The 
psychiatrist in this given case would 
really be the only one to give the pas- 
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tor the particular guidance requested. 
Where such a consultation is impossi- 
ble it may help the pastor to know that 
there is a growing feeling that shock- 
therapy alone is often only a tempo- 
rary measure and that one could expect 
a return of the patient’s symptoms. 


A valuable adjunct to shock-therapy 
is psychotherapy, a treatment whereby 
the patient has opportunity to discuss 
some of the feelings involved in the 
illness. But even with such help there 
is still evidence in some kinds of ill- 
ness of a tendency toward recurrence. 
Thus if the minister had sufficient 
time and some understanding of the 
complicated nature of the illness suf- 
fered by the parishioner, he might be 
able to help a great deal by permitting 
the patient to talk over some of his 
feelings associated with the illness. 
The patient should not be probed to 
reveal what he feels and encouraged to 
discuss only those things which are 
immediately troublesome. In this way 
the minister might be able to provide 
supportive strength to a person no 
doubt considerably shaken by what he 
has experienced. 

If the minister knows his parish- 
ioner fairly well he might encourage 
him in certain activities of the church 
which are of interest to him, and in 
this way by doing things with others 
find an additional means of strength. 
At best, no matter what one does, it 
is helpful to keep in mind that the 
pastor is not likely to change the basic 
life-relationship of the parishioner, 
but that he might be able to do a great 
deal to help him accept more comfort- 
ably what appears to be inevitable. 

Ernest E. BRUDER 

Member of the Board of 

Governors 

The Council for Clinical 
Training, Inc. 
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Spiritual Healing 
To the Editor: 

You have been doing such a grand job 
through your journal that we who have 
been looking to you for leadership in the 
counseling field are just filled to overflow- 
ing with praise. I have greatly appreciated 
receiving Pastorat PsycuoLtocy from the 
very first. Keep up the excellent work. 

I thank you particularly for the issue on 
spiritual healing, which is the finest thing 
on this subject—in brief compass—that I 
have seen anywhere. I certainly hope that 
you have not thrown away the type-setup 
on this, for it would seem to me many 
seminaries as well as individuals would 
profit from owning copies for their libraries. 

We are having a Bay area Worship on 
“Personal Counseling for Ministers” at the 
3erkeley Baptist Divinity School in Berke- 
ley, June 24 to 26, and I am wondering if 
I could get copies of the May issue for 
friends who will attend there, as well as for 
fellow ministers and others hereabouts. Can 
you send me twenty-five copies for distri- 
bution here? If you can, send them on at 
once and bill me for them. If you do not 
have that many copies available, send me 
what you can. 

I understand there is to be an _ Inter- 
national Conference on Faith Healing at a 
place just outside of London this summer. 
I hope that you can get some word to us 
about the proceedings there after it is over. 
Dr. Weatherhead is to speak at the Com- 
mencement of the Pacific School of Reli- 
gion the latter part of this month, here in 
Berkeley, California. I have secured a ticket 
to get in to hear him as an alumnus of that 
school and am looking forward to a great 
treat. 

Thanks again for this fine help. I am 
hoping to be able to convince Pacific School 
of Religion of the merit of my making a 
study of this field for graduate credit, and 


so do appreciate your devoting your May 

issue to the subject. It ought to be “influ- 

ential” with the Registrar there. 
Rev. L. K. Waitrie_p 
Community Methodist 
Millbrae, California 


Church 


To the Editor: 

Your issue for May is especially interest- 
ing. I was somewhat surprised, however, 
that none of the authors seemed to have 
made the acquaintance of the Order of St. 
Luke, a spiritual healing group within the 
Episcopal Church, though by no means 
confined to that Church. This organization 
publishes a monthly magazine — entitled 
“Sharing,” and the May issue is No. 5 of 
Volume XXII; so, the publication has been 
coming out for some time. It gives a list 
of the parishes in which there are spiritual 
healing services, and the list is a growing 
one. 

Perhaps you would like to see samples 
of the magazine. The address is: The Order 
of St. Luke, 2243 Front Street, San Diego 
1, California. 

Rev. M. A. 
St. Paul’s 
Wilkesboro, 


FOWLER 
(Episcopal) Church 
North Carolina 


To the Editor: 

May I congratuiate you upon your May 
issue. The days have been brim full so I 
have only recently read it, although I heard 
several expressions of appreciation when | 
was at our recent Diocesan Conference on 
Healing, near Los Angeles. 

In our magazine, “Sharing,” we have one 
page devoted to pastoral psychology, and 
for our July issue I am reviewing your 
May issue. I do not know that there has 
ever before been a review of a magazine, but 
I wanted all of our interested readers to know 
more of your magazine, and especially this 
issue. IT have recommended that each one 
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write for an issue for his library, as to an 
up-to-the-month statement of the progress 
of spiritual healing, 

May I have ten copies to give to especially 
interested friends? Of course, I wish to pay 
for them. 

I am also enclosing my application to be- 
come a member of the Pastoral Psychology 
Book Club, and would appreciate your gift 
book, Religion and Human Behavior. 

Erne. Turttocn BANKS 
Managing Editor 

St. Luke’s Press 

San Diego, California 


To the Editor: 

My heartiest congratulations on your ef- 
forts in helping to develop a fine magazine 
that handles so delicate a subject as spiritual 
healing, and in so admirable a manner. 

I am a young man, twenty-three years of 
age, planning a career in the ministry. In 
reading your magazine, one experiences an 
entrance into a world that is filled with new 
wonders—a world where both knowledge 
and wonder never cease. May I share with 
your readers my own spiritual 
healing and science? 





views on 
So far as spontaneous cures are con- 
cerned, science is forced to recognize the 
instability of laws that were at time 
regarded final and decisive. 

In answer to the question of whether 
actual and unmistakable cancer has ever 
yielded to psychotherapy or faith healing, 
Dr. Charles S. Cameron, of the American 
Cancer Society, has stated in the May, 1954 
issue of PAstorAL PsycHoLocy: “I do not 
know of any instance of unmistakable cancer 
having yielded to psychotherapy or faith 
healing. I know of no bibliography on this 
subject which I would consider trustworthy. 
In some rare instances a proven 
cancer seems to alter its progressive course 
and the tumor disappears. In some instances 
the reason for this is quite unknown, al- 
though so far as I know it has not been 
attributed directly to any spiritual forces. 
In other such instances the spontaneous 
regression can be attributed to alterations 
in the patient’s hormone balance or other 
such natural phenomena.” 


one 


case of 


It must be remembered that a scientist 
will not hesitate to recognize a “spontaneous 
cure’ but he will definitely be hesitant in 
claiming that such a cure is attributable to 
miraculous phenomena. The reasons for this 


lie in the nature of science itself, whose 


on 
_ 


only concern is with the secondary causes 
of life. Science does not have the right to 
invade the domain of philosophy and reli- 
gion, which concern themselves with the 
primary cause of life. To use an analogy, 
science is concerned with the interpretation 
of natural laws, and religion is concerned 
with the Lawgiver. It must be remembered 
by both an anxious public and clergy that 
so-called miraculous healings are nothing 
but the operation of natural law of which 
our scientific knowledge is limited. Primi- 
tive peoples have attributed and still attri- 
bute deification to perfectly natural phenom- 
ena. This is not meant to imply that genuine 
miraculous cures do not emanate from God. 
Rather, it is believed by Christianity that 
all healing, scientific or miraculous, evolves 
from the Creator. However, it is not the 
task of the scientist to become involved 
with primary causes. 

Fifty years ago, science erred in believ- 
ing that everything in the material world 
followed strict deterministic laws. In atomic 
physics it is now almost universally recog- 
nized that even material particles do not 
behave in a way which the classical concep- 
tion of the mechanical can account for. 
Mechanisms are not as mechanical because 
individual atoms are unpredictable and do 
not always behave in accordance with any 
definable law. In its refusal to acknowledge 
the instability of mechanics, science has re- 
fused to give proper consideration to the 
cures that have been termed “miraculous.” 
The result has been a desperate modern 
need for an interpretation of higher laws 
of which we possess a decidedly limited 
knowledge. As I have previously stated, it 
is not the task of the scientist to concern 
himself with God. However, it is his job 
to interpret the laws that emanate from the 
Creator. 


An appropriate definition of a 
may be outlined as follows: 


miracle 


A miracle is the occasional blossoming 
of higher laws which emanate from God 
for the benefit of mankind. Basically, there 
is no difference in the spontaneous cure and 
the miracle. Science would never call a 
spontaneous cure a miracle. It must be add- 
ed that science is perfectly correct in as- 
suming this position. Religion, however, 
which views all healing as emanating from 
the Divine, has the right to believe that 
occasionally God releases a higher power 
to man. 











Religion is perfectly correct in attempting 
to explore any laws that may govern “charis- 
matic” or “sacramental” healing. However, 
the essential factor that should lie behind 
religious healing should be the stressing 
of the soul’s correct relations with God, 
rather than the desire for personal gains. 
It is absolutely essential for Christians to 
accept the importance of miraculous cures 
through religious methods. 


The ideal procedure which would cater 
to the biological, psychological, and spiritual 
needs of man may be outlined as follows: 


Physician, psychiatrist. and theologian 
would work hand in hand with the patient, 
each administering to the needs of the af- 
flicted individual in order to bring peace 
to body, mind, and soul. This is not to imply 
that religion should be used as a means by 
which to attain an end. Rather, religion 
should be recognized by everyone, in sick- 
ness or in health, as a way of life—the need- 
ed formula for entering the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 


However, where sickness is concerned, 
psychosomatic medicine bears witness to the 
fact that unhealthy emotions such as anger, 
hate, or fear may create physiological dis- 
turbances within the organism. The religion 
which Christ proclaimed teaches its ad- 
herents definite methods of coping with ad- 
verse emotions. 


There can be no denying that the “charis- 
matic” and “sacramental” healing practices 
have a definite need in the modern Church. 
The fact that miraculous healings have oc- 
curred from the application of these prac- 
tices shows their efficacy, no matter how 
infrequent such astounding phenomena take 
place. 


Theologically speaking, the healings that 
take place through “charismatic” and “sac- 
ramental” practices bear witness to the great 
Christian truths that are expressed in the 


Bible. (I Cor. 12, 28.) (James 5:14-16.) 
Let it not be understood that spiritual 
healing should replace scientific methods. 


Mankind must use to the best of his advan- 
tage, the knowledge that God has given 
through the medium of science. Spiritual 


healing can be used either in conjunction 
with accepted scientific procedures; that is, 
the cooperation of physician and theologian, 
scientific 


or when methods have failed. 
Tuomas J. Pace 


Brooklyn, New York 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


To the Editor: 
The 


PASTORAL 
which my article appeared is indeed inter- 


issue of PSYCHOLOGY in 
esting. I appreciate being “Man of the 
Month.” Thank you for presenting me in 
that light. 


As to the questions raised by your cor- 
respondence as to other areas of spiritual 
healing which were not included in my 
discussion, I had some correspondence with 
the Brethren people in Washington, and 
they sent me one of their manuals in which 
the service for healing the sick is found. 
There were a few questionnaires that went 
to the Church of the Brethren people, but 
not many. I sent a certain number of ques- 
tionnaires to a Washington, D. C. repre- 
sentative and asked him to distribute them to 
ministers of various denominations some- 
what in proportion to their relative mem- 
bership in the area. I do not now have any 
information as to how many went to the 
smaller denominations. 


I am quite well acquainted with Agnes 
Sanford’s work. I did not make any refer- 
ence to her because I was not writing that 
kind of a paper. Incidentally, some day it 
might be well for someone to write an 
article on some of the more conspicuous 
movements within the churches. “Glenn 
Clark’s Camps Farthest Out” do a lot of 
healing work and there are particular Prot- 
estant ministers who are known for the 
practice of spiritual healing, but this would 
be another article of quite a different na- 
ture than the ones that I wrote. 


CuHartes S. BRADEN 
Professor of History and 
Literature of Religions 
Northwestern University 
Evanston. Illinois 


Editor’s Note. Our issue on spiritual heal- 
ing has aroused a great deal more of in- 
terest than is indicated by the several letters 
published above. Many of our readers have 
written that they would consider it of great 
value to them if some of our authoritative 
workers in the field explore for them the 
religious as well as psychological compo- 
nents ‘of the various healing cults. We have 
asked Dr. Braden to do a series of such 
articles for us when he can find the time, 
and we have received his promise to do such 
a series for us as soon as he is finished with 
some very pressing commitments 
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AND NEWS 





WORKSHOP ON PASTORAL 
COUNSELING 

A special workshop on_ pastoral 
counseling was held on November 1, 
1954 at the Boston University School 
of Theology under the auspices of the 
School and the Pastoral Counseling 
Service of Boston University. The 
subjects dealt with were Marriage 
Counseling, Sex Deviations, Loneliness 
and Aging, Grief Work, Child and 
Parents, and Vocational Counseling, 
with a keynote theme of “Love as the 
Decisive Link between Theology and 
Pastoral Counseling.” The keynote 
theme was delivered by Professor 
Hans F. Hofmann, who is currently 
Assistant Professor of Psychology and 
Theology at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 

Among the leaders of the workshop 
were Professor Rollin J. Fairbanks, 
Miss Ina May Greer, Professor Wes- 
ner Fallaw, and Professor John T. 
Greene. 


SAFE DRIVING 

National S-D Day (Safe Driving 
Day) will be observed this year on De- 
cember 15. The President’s Highway 
Safety Conference has requested that 
we call attention to this important 
problem and the President’s Commit- 
tee’s attempts to do something about 
it, in our current issue. 

The Committee was particularly 
anxious for us to publicize its efforts 


because of its feeling that “churches 
can contribute much to better under- 
standing of the safety problem, partic- 
ularly its social implications cer- 
tainly there are moral issues involved 
in wanton carelessness which has life- 
and-death consequences for others.” It 
is the hope of the Committee that min- 
isters on this day will stress the im- 
portance for every individual to be 
aware of the three basic elements in 
achieving safer traffic conditions: 1. 
To observe the letter and the spirit of 
all traffic regulations. 2. To be courte- 
ous to every driver and pedestrian. 3. 
To give full attention to driving and 
walking. 

While we are fully aware of the im- 
portance of these prescriptions for 
safer driving, PAstorAL PsyCHOLOGY 
has stressed in the past, and continues 
to do so, that the problem of traffic ac- 
cidents is primarily a problem of per- 
sonalities and interrelationships. As 
the “New York Times” recently stated, 
“When a husband leaves home upset 
by bickering at the breakfast table and 
roars away to involve himself in an 
automobile accident, a nagging wife 
may be 50 per cent responsible . . . so 
it is a wise woman who sends _ her 
breadwinner away with a smile if she 
wants to see him—and the bread— 
come evening.” 

Industry has become conscious of 
this psychological problem in_ traffic 
accidents. For example, Associated 
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Association of Mental Hospital 
Chaplains 


An interfaith organization designed to help 
Mental Hospital Chaplains improve their 
work and enjoy the fellowship of those en- 
gaged in the same field of endeavor. All 
Mental Hospital Chaplains are invited to 
membership. $3.00 per year. 


Make application to Chaplain Robert 
Nace, Treasurer, St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
Washington 20, D. C. 
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Transport, Inc., a large trucking cor- 
poration, has recently inaugurated a 


program aiming toward “harmony in 
the home in an effort to maintain the 
sense of caution and the self-control of 
its drivers.” The company has created 
a women’s auxiliary with the slogan, 
“The woman behind the champion be- 
hind the wheel.” 

For an interesting and valuable 
analysis of this problem, see the article 
by Dr. Henry Brewster on “Emotion- 
al Factors of Accident Proneness” in 
the February, 1952 issue of PAstoraL 
Psycuotocy. Dr. Brewster is a promi- 
nent Boston psychiatrist. 


MILWAUKEE INSTITUTE 

Seward Hiltner, Associate Professor 
of Pastoral Theology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and our Pastoral Con- 
sultant, participated in an_ Institute 
held last January 19 by the Committee 
on Pastoral Counseling of the Milwau- 
kee County Society for Mental Health. 





December 


Some of the topics discussed at the In- 
stitute were Basic Principles of Pas- 
toral Counseling, Pastoral Counseling 
with the Physically and Emotionally 
Ill, Cooperation with Other Helping 
Professions, and Religious Bases and 
Pastoral 
sernard G, 


the Committee. 


Roots of Counseling. The 


Rev. 3uley is Chairman of 


DR. JORJORIAN 


The Rev. Armen D._ Jorjorian, 
whose excellent article on “Drug Ad- 
diction and the Pastor” appeared in the 
February, 1952 issue of Pastoral Psy- 
chology, has just been appointed head 
of the Protestant Chaplaincy and Clin- 
ical Pastoral Training Programs at 
sellevue Hospital, New York City. In 
addition to directing the ministry to 
patients, Chaplain Jorjorian will super- 
vise the Clinical Pastoral Training 
Program which is being maintained at 
the hospital by the New York Prot- 


estant Episcopal Mission Society in 
cooperation with the Council for 
Clinical Training. 


PAUL TILLICH TO HARVARD 


Dr. Paul Tillich, Professor of Philo- 
sophical Theology at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, and a member of our 
Editorial Advisory Board, will retire 
this year from the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary, where he has 
been since 1933. In 1955 he will join 
the faculty of Harvard Divinity School 
where he will hold the rank 
versity professor,” the highest  aca- 
demic distinction Harvard affords. 


““unt- 


We congratulate the Harvard Di- 
vinity School on their important acqui- 
sition, and we wish Dr. Tillich many 
more years of profound and inspiring 
teaching. 
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CONFERENCE ON PSYCHOTHERAPY 
AND COUNSELING 

A Conference on Psychotherapy and 
Counseling will be held on Dec. 3 and 
4, 1954, under the auspices of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, Section 
of Psychology and Biology, at the 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, 101 West 58 
Street, New York City. 

In this conference five groups selec- 
ted from disciplines engaged in vari- 
ous types. of psychotherapy and coun- 
seling will present considered state- 
ments on the topics outlined below. 
Participants will be members of the 
professions of medicine, psychology, 
social work, the ministry, and coun- 
seling and guidance. 

The purpose of the conference is to 
describe the current common and ac- 
cepted practice by which each of these 
professions seeks to meet those human 
needs which can be helped by psycho- 
therapy and counseling, however de- 
signated, and what particular training 
is now being provided. The conference 
is one step in what may become a 
series of explorations and interpro- 
fessional discussions in which the is- 
sues involved in the training and prac- 


tice of psychotherapy and counseling 


NOTES AND NEWS 
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AND CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 








will be progressively clarified, with a 
view to the improvement both of the 
professional services in each profes- 
and the interrelations among 
these professions. 

Preparatory commission, made up 
of five to eight members of each of 
the above professions, have been meet- 


sion 


ing over the past eight months to re- 
their experience and formulate 
their views on the following topics. 
\Vhat with what 
kinds of problems does their profession 
seek to help by means of psychother- 
apy or counseling, in individual and 
group therapy? What methods and 
practices does their profession use in 
seeking to help these persons? What 
kind of training—pre-professional, and 
supervised experience—is now being 
pravided to prepare practitioners for 
giving such services? Under what cir- 
the profession col- 
laborate with one another of these pro- 
fessions, and what is the part of each 
in this collaboration? How are the 
persons to be trained selected? What 
are the social expectations and sanc- 
tions inherent in the situation in which 
each profession functions, and how do 
these influence the practice of the pro- 


view 


kinds of persons 


cumstances does 
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fession? By what methods and tech- 
niques does each profession critically 
examine its own work and seek to ad- 
vance its professional competence? 
At the conference on the evening 
of December 3 and all day December 
4, each of the five commissions will 
present the consensus and differing 
views of their members before an in- 
vited group, which will then partici- 
pate in a discussion of the findings. 
Lawrence K. Frank and Dr. Rollo 
May, both members of our Editorial 
Advisory Board, are Chairman and 
Secretary, respectively, of the Organ- 
izing Committee. The report of the 
Commission on the Ministry will be 
given and discussed by two members 
of our Editorial Advisory Board, the 
Rev. Wayne E. Oates, Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, and the 
Rev. Paul E. Johnson, Boston Uni- 
versity. The members of the Com- 
mission on the Ministry consist of the 
Rev. Wayne E. Oates, Ph.D., Chair- 
Professor, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louisville, 
Kentucky, Father William C. Bier, 
S.J., Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Psychology, Fordham University, New 
York, Father Charles A. Curran, 
Ph.D., Chaplain, St. Charles College- 
Seminary, Columbus, Ohio, the Rev. 
Seward Hiltner, Ph.D., Acting Dean, 
Federated Theological Faculty, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, 
Rabbi Fred Hollander, B.S., Director, 
Institute for Pastoral Psychiatry of 
the New York Board of Rabbis, New 
York, the Rev. Reuel L. Howe, Ph.D., 
Professor of Pastoral Psychology, 
Virginia Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, the Rev. Frederick 
Kuether, B.D., Director, Council for 
Clinical Training, New York, and the 
Rev. Robert Leslie, Ph.D., Professor 
of Pastoral Psychology and Counsel- 


man, 


ing, Pacific School of Religion, Berke. 
ley, California. 

Dr. Luther E. Woodward, another 
member of our Editorial Advisory 
Board, who is a member of the Or- 
ganizing Committee, and Father Noel 
Mailloux, author of the recent article 
on “Modern Psychology and Moral 
Values” in the October 
PasToRAL PsycHoLocy, are 
sants. 

Further information about the con- 
ference may be obtained from the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


issue of 
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CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION FOR 
PERSONAL AND FAMILY LIVING 


A National Conference on Educa- 
tion for Personal and Family Living 
under the auspices of the American 
Social Hygiene Association will be 
held on December 16 and 17, 1954, at 
the Hotel New Yorker, 34th Street 
and 8th Avenue, New York City. The 
conference covers a great many areas 
of family living of interest to the min- 
ister, such as Education for Personal 
and Family Living, Working with 
Adolescents, Pre-Adolescents, Young 
Adults, ete. 

Among the participants in the con- 
ference are Chaplain (Rear Admiral) 
E. B. Harp, Jr.. CHC, USN, Chap- 
lain (Commander) Charles J. Covert, 
CHC, USN, Chaplain (Captain) E. 
L. Ackiss) CHC, USN, Chaplain 
(Captain) Joshua Goldberg, CHC, 
USN, the Rev. William J. Gibbons, 
S.J., Professor of Sociology, Loyola 
University, the Rev. John C. Knott, 
Director, Marriage and Family Apos- 
tolate, Diocese of Hartford, New 
Haven, Connecticut, the Rev. Francis 
G. Stewart, pastor, The Natrona Pres- 
byterian Church, and Chaplain ( Major 
General) Charles I. Carpenter, Chief 
of Chaplains, United States Air Force. 
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WHO’S WHO 





AMONG OUR AUTHORS 





Wayne E. Oates is assistant professor of 
Psychology of Religion and Pastoral Care 
at The Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
He is the author 


nary, Louisville, Kentucky. 
of The Christian Pastor and The Bible and 
Pastoral Care, which were Pastoral Psy- 
chology Book Club Selections for May, 1951 
and March, 1953, respectively. 

JoHN SUTHERLAND BONNELL is minister 


of The Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. Before entering theological 
seminary, he received clinical training in a 
Canadian mental hospital. While carrying 
out an active ministry, he has counseled 
with many people needing spiritual help. He 
is the author of Pastoral Psychiatry, Psy- 
chology for Pastor and People, and What 
Are You Living For? 


Kart MENNINGER, M.D., has long been 
one of the leaders in American psychiatry. 
Together with his brother, William C. Men- 
ninger, he organized The Menninger Foun- 


dation for Psychiatric Education and Re- 
search in Topeka, Kansas. He is the author 


of The Human Mind, Man Against Himself, 
Love Against Hate, and Manual for Psychi- 
atric Case Study. 

WILLIAM ARTHUR ANDERSON is minister 
of First Congregational Church, Milton, 
Wisconsin. In addition to his work as min- 
ister, he is associated with the staff of the 


Rock County Child Guidance Clinic which 
he considers an integral part of his pastoral 
work and training. 


LEONTINE R. Younc is Professor of Case- 
work at the School of Social Administra- 
tion, Ohio State University. She is an out- 
standing authority on children, and_ the 
author of Out of Wedlock 


Editor's 
biography, 
Month.” 


Note. For Evelyn Millis Duvall’s 
please see “The Woman of the 
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N-LAWS: PRO AND CON by look deeper into the meaning of the the bor 
Evelyn Duvall (Association Press humor to see that these jokes are == 
—$3.95; special price to Book Club woven around a core of hostility. The 8 ws 
members, $3.50) author expresses the belief that to the| . 

(This book is the current Selection extent that mother-in-law humor cre- a ‘ 

of the Pastoral Psychology Book ates tensions centered around outworn 4 oe . 
Club.) values, these jokes are doing more _ . 
The title of this book almost im- harm than good. In a day when good — 

mediately evokes a smile for the word human relations are seen to rest upon <a - 
“in-law” is an invitation to tell a hu- an elimination of prejudice, old stereo- hi 
morous story. The author, Evelyn Du- types of all kinds are being challenged. pty 
vall, has done an excellent job of com- The tentative conclusions from the} The 
bining the light touch with a work that pilot study of some 5000 men and apes 
can well be called a serious attempt to women who participated point to the find . 
study the problem in all its aspects. fact that in-laws may be “coming back| C°™"® 
There will be times when the reader in style.” This will happen if each rela- “a . 
e Ss 


will forget he is reading the writing of 
a first-rate sociologist, for Mrs. Duvall 
is always so close to life that you are 
sure she overheard what you just said 
last night to your wife regarding her 
mother’s recent visit. 

Despite all the interest that people 
seem to take in in-law relationships, 
this will be the first book you can have 
on your shelf which will give you a 
semi-scholarly and somewhat definitive 
picture of the subject. For the book is 
not only descriptive and entertaining. 
It raises a thousand questions that 
ought to be discussed on the subject 
and makes some exceptionally good 
suggestions as to how we can handle 
ourselves in future in-law relationships. 
Mrs. Duvall is not a crusader for the 
in-law (particularly the mother-in-law) 
for she too gets a laugh out of the hu- 
morous side of it. Yet she asks us to 


tive is accepted for the contribution he 
can make to the totality of family life. 
Or to put it another way—the principle 
is to see each person for the unique in- 
dividual he is rather than 
criminating against members bearing 
a particular label. This factor in fami- 
ly relations may need the same kind of 
pointing up that has been required in 
combating other forms of prejudice in 
society. 

A tremendous amount of interesting 
case material is included in this book. 
It is used to provoke numerous analy- 
tical questions which appear toward 
the end of certain chapters and which 
point the direction for future research. 
Throughout, the author is quick to ad- 
mit that her hypotheses are based on 
scattered evidence that call for closer 
examination in the form of extensive 
research. 
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Helpful charts are found throughout 
ihe book. They are not the kind usual- 
ly found in sociology books. As in a 
previous book, When You Marry, she 
has brought a clever cartoonist along. 
With a simple picture and a punch line 
you can see at a glance what staid 
statistics would take much longer to 
get across. 

Because almost all of us who read 
the book are in-laws ourselves, we will 
find in its pages words of wisdom for 
our own deportment around our in- 
laws. For the. best way to get along 
with in-laws is to be a good in-law. 
And the key to being a good in-law is 
flexibility. But this is a quality which 
may not be donned when the appropri- 
ate moment comes. It is learned most 


comfortably in action through the 
years. 

The book is good reading for the 
minister and I am sure that he will 


find it a good book to loan out to his 
counselees who have in-law troubles, 
but who have never seen their prob- 
lems in an objective light. 
—GRANGER WESTBERG 
Federated Theological Faculty 
The University of Chicago 


HE ART OF HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS by Henry Clay Lindgren 
(Hermitage House, Inc.—$3.50) 

This is a book which quite frankly 
takes impersonal relations as the proper 
center of our human concern. Is there 
in us anxiety, fear, distrust, disappoint- 
ment, a sense of failure? Look to the 
interpersonal relations. At least give 
them a chance to tell their story, for 
the secret of our troubles may lie in 
them. 

Most of us pay little sustained and 
inquiring attention to the nature of our 
relations to other people, not as much, 
even, as we give to an ailing finger. We 
like people or we don’t like them; are 
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pleased by them or annoyed; trust or 
distrust them; use them, or brush 
them aside. But these people around us 
are, as the author of this book says, 
“the really important forces that cause 
us to behave, think, and feel the way 
we do.” We need, therefore, to pay at- 
tention to these forces that lie in peo- 
ple; to get wise to them; to act less 
obtusely than we do in respect to them. 
The basic need of all of us, in short, 
is to become in some measure expert 
in our human relations. 

That is what this lucid and persua- 
sive book is about. It is not concerned 
with the deep psychological illnesses 
that send people to physicians of the 
mind. To be sure, we need, all of us, to 
understand these as best we can; but 
as laymen we can only get this under- 
standing at second hand, through case 
reports and books written by ther- 
apists. But there is an area in the nor- 
mal life of all of us where we can go at 
problems at first hand. All of us are in 
some way related to other individuals : 
as parent to child; husband to wife; 
wife to husband; teacher to student; 
employer to worker; worker to em- 
ployer ; friend to friend ; foe to foe. We 
need to know how not to be stupid in 
these relationships. Since we are not 
born with a saving wisdom about other 
people, we have to set about getting it 


as we grow into life. Many of us never 
really get it. We go through life like 
psychological bulls in china shops, 


smashing to pieces the delicate mecha- 
nisms of love and hope. We need to 
stop doing this: and we can only stop 
doing it by being willing to look about 
us and learn the nature of the bonds 
that link us to others. 


The study of interpersonal relations, 
in short, is our layman’s meat. “This is 
not apparent at first glance,” writes 
Lindgren; “we usually feel quite cer- 
tain that we know why we do what we 
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do.”” But we don’t; and there lies all 
the difference. 

This is a book that ought to make the 
reader come alive to the subtle forces 
of human relationship that shape and 
misshape his life. It ought to make him 
more sensitive to what he does to and 
with others, and the ways in which he 
does what he does. It ought to help him 
to understand why others do what they 
do, and through this understanding of 
them turn their unfriendly or un- 
healthy doings in wiser directions. 

In this book, Lindgren departs 
wholly from the traditional way of psy- 
chiatry and psychoanalysis. He does 
not reject the ways of deep analvsis; 
but, feeling that a good job can be done 
by any one of us in sharpening our 
awareness of our interpersonal rela- 
tions, he bids us go at that job. The 
book should be highly useful to anvone 
sensitive to the tragedies createl by 
misconceived human relations 

—Bonaro W. OversTREET 
Mill Valley, California 


HE ROAD TO SEXUAL MA- 
TURITY by Abraham Franzblau 
(Simon and Schuster—$3.50; special 
price to Book Club members $3.00) 
(This book is the January Selection 
of the Pastoral Psychology Book Club.) 
In recent years a great many books 
have been published on the subject of 
psychosexual growth and family in- 
fluences, some technical and some for 
general reading. For this reason two 
things are required of anything more 
to appear in this field: one is that it 
should offer something new, and the 
other is that it should be superior in 
its way of putting things. On the first 
score, Dr. Franzblau has not, perhaps, 
achieved any striking revelations, but 
he is marvelously successful on the 
second score! 
The plan of his book (279 pages) is 


December 


developmental, following the course of 
personal growth from infancy through 
childhood and adolescence into the ma- 
ture years. His orientation is clearly 
Freudian, but never sectarian or in ex- 
clusive terms. He traces and comments 
shrewdly but equably on every phase 
of sexuality, genitally, and in the sec- 
ondary sex characteristics. Dr. Franz-| 
blau is a physician and psychiatrist (as 
well as Dean of the New York branch 
of the Hebrew Union College, a rab- 
binical seminary), but the technicali- 
ties of his medical learning are never 
permitted to obtrude—only the under- 
standing they create. For example, in 
the eighth chapter on “The Rocky 
Road to Femininity,” many an ad- 
vanced reader, and even a parent, could 
pick up insights on the needs and prob- 
lems of growing girls that were never 
before quite appreciated; such is the 
tendency to use male sexuality as the 
frame of reference in our discussions 
of the erotic experience of children. 

In a hundred and one ways the dis- 
cerning reader of The Road to Sexual 
Maturity will hear behind its carefully 
tailored lines the composite voice of a 
compassionate man, who is at one and 
the same time a doctor, a psychiatrist, 
a father, a husband, and a teacher. 

Rarely do competent writers in this 
field have the skill and happy turns of 
phrase possessed by Dr. Franzblau. His 
candor at all points is fully matched by 
a sensitive and non-sensational temper, 
as for example, in the chapters, “Why 
Cupid Is an Infant” and “The Sexual 
Theories of Children.” His next book 
will deal with the psychosexual in- 
fluences at work in babies before they 
can talk (n., p. 260), Freud’s theory 
of infantile sexuality. 

On the negative side, it is hard to 
understand why the publishers would 
release such a superior book as this one 
is, without any index, and with a table 
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of contents in which the chapter titles 
are no help because they are undescrip- 
tive and without synopses. The reader is 
compelled to read it all continuously be- 
cause he has no clues to use in selective 
reading or reference. Since this is a 
book many counselors and parents will 
want, we may hope that the next edition 
will contain an index. It will have more 
editions, we may be sure! 
—JosEPH FLETCHER 

Professor of Christian 

Social Ethics 

Episcopal Theological 

School 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


AN’S NEED AND GOD'S AC- 
TION by Reuel L. Howe (Sea- 
bury Press—$2.50) 

In one sense, this a very deceptive 
book. It reads easily; in fact, so easily 
that one might get through it without 
realizing that he is dealing with very 
exciting and radical energies. It is deal- 
ing with the same powers that Freud 
dealt with in his revolutionary re- 
search, the basic human need to receive 
and express love if man is to maintain 
a sane and balanced personality. Yet 
dealing with the same fundamental sit- 
uation, the author correlates with it, 
not the skeptical positivism of Freud’s 
notion that religion is an illusion, a 
universal neurosis, but the very struc- 
ture of rite and sacrament maintained 
by the traditional church. And this is 
no wriggling, juggling, fitting and fus- 
sing, to make them meet. They belong 
to each other. After all, the rites and 
sacraments of the church are rooted 
deeply in the psychic structures of hu- 
manity. Yet for the most part, they 
exist in a nebulous state of ecclesiasti- 
cal sanctity separated from the com- 
mon ground of human _ experience. 
Professor Howe has brought them to- 
gether, giving existential content to the 
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formal rites. This is the striking work 
of literally putting new substance into 
old symbols. Actually, of course, the 
substance is perennial, the truth of it 
eternal, and the shape in which it ap- 
pears and by which it is confirmed is 
the church itself and its corporate acts. 
seginning with the simplest ques- 
tions of human need, he delineates pa- 
tientiy and with skilled insight, the 
existential grounds of our faith. With 
loneliness, alienation, the hopelessness 
of sin, the mitigating and atoning act 
of grace, the bonds of freedom and au- 
thority, and the great dimensions of 
the church as a Holy Communion man- 
ifesting itself in the family and laity as 
well as in the institution of the church 
and the clergy, the author sketches 
with a fine sense of our human condi- 
tion, the drama of redemption in terms 
that maintain more than a_ nodding 
acquaintance with psychodynamics. 
One feels at times that the church may 
lose its reality in two ways, first by 
complete secularization, and secondly 
by being literally “theologized” out of 
all contact with honest humans. Pro- 
fessor Howe has kept hold of the the- 
ological dimension at every step and 
with it, he has reasserted the common 
reality of our basic needs and hopes. 
To say that teachers, parents, and min- 
isters should read the book is to fall 
into a wretched cliché, yet for the life 
of me, I can think of nothing I can say 
more honestly or more hopefully. 


If there are people who have lost 
the path which binds ordinary life in 
its changing vicissitudes to the change- 
less structure of ecclesiastical tradition, 
this book is a competent and loving 
guide. God will be 


found in these 


pages, not far off, a dream vaguely re- 
membered or an ideal distantly elusive, 
but near at hand, a neighbor in the 
vicinity of one’s deepest and most ur- 
gent needs. Surely such an experience 
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would restore the church to its true 
stature as the center of a vigorous and 
eternal dynamic, supporting and _ ful- 
filling man’s high destiny. 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Minister of Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


PSYCHOANALYTIC LAW- 

YER LOOKS AT MARRIAGE 
AND DIVORCE by John H. Mari- 
ano (Council on Marriage Relations, 
Inc.—$3.00 ) 

Here is a book which can be read 
with real benefit by both lawyers and 
clergymen, as well as any of those who 
work with the family in its effort to 
achieve maturity. 

The author faces the problems of di- 
vorce and, as a lawyer and psycholo- 
gist, looks carefully at the roots of 
these problems. He advocates studying 
the people involved in an effort to find 
a remedy. The final chapter on “A 


New Method for Treating Modern 
Marriage Breakdowns” is very sug- 


gestive. 

The author points out the role of the 
psychologist and lawyer, and 
legal data for all of the states. 

—Roy A. BuRKHART 
Minister of The First 
Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


Ww" SHALL SURVIVE? by J. 
L. Moreno, M.D. (Beacon 
House—$10.00) 

Who shall Survive? is the bible of 
sociometry, the science of measuring 
interpersonal relationships. When the 
first edition was published in 1934 ex- 
pounding this science and demonstrat- 
ing by sociograms its possibilities in 
such pioneer experiments as the Hud- 
son (New York) Training School, 
there were few who comprehended its 
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significance. It might have passed as 
just another ingenious experiment, ex- 
cept that its time had come in the 
American scene. Social scientists had 
been following the concepts and meth- 
ods of the physical and _ biological 
sciences which were inept for human 
relations and yielded only meager re- 
sults. The time was ripe for a new ap- 
proach indigenous to social life, to dis- 
cover the qualitative meaning of inter- 
action among persons. Persons cannot 
be understood apart from their living 
relationships, and these cannot be ap- 
praised apart from the attractions and 
repulsions, the preferences and resist- 
ances they feel toward each other when 
given opportunity for choices in real 
situations. Moreno and his associates 
invented procedures by which each 
person in a group may be a researcher, 
a subject as well as an object of group 
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research in a variety of ways that pro- 
duce significant changes in the group 
life. Sociometry is therefore a science 
of action research to discover and de- 
velop both understanding and_ social 
dynamics to change as well as describe 
human relations. 

In this new and enlarged edition, 
Moreno gives in extended prefaces a 
chronolovical record of the develop- 
ment of the science from his early re- 
ligious philosophy and initial experi- 
ments in Vienna to recent develop- 
ments in related fields of sociology, 
psychology, education, and psychiatry. 
Then he re-writes the basic principles, 
the increasing ramifications and con- 
tinuing experiments into a more sys- 
tematic and clarifying exposition of 
sociometry. The unfolding of psycho- 
drama, sociodrama, and group psycho- 
therapy is drawn to show their inter- 
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relationships and integrating unity in 


a volume of 877 pages, with color 
charts, glossary, extensive _ biblio- 


graphy, and index. 

The cornerstone of sociometry as 
Moreno views it is the doctrine of 
Spontaneity and Creativity which is 
derived from the Creative God, who 
seeks to develop such activity in each 
person. This view of human potentiali- 
ties is then pursued by action research 
in small groups, where each person is 
to be an actor and evaluator in out- 
going expression of his private feelings 
in democratic relationships in which 
the members seek to respond to the 
feelings of other persons as they par- 
ticipate in cathartic role playing (psy- 
chodrama), consideration of social 
problems in actual situations (socio- 
drama), and growth in meaningful re- 
lationships to fulfill personal needs 
(group therapy ). 

Why should the pastor forego his 
Dacron shirt or Homburg hat to own 
this book? Moreno would be the first 
to insist that no book alone can save a 
man either from ignorance or despair. 
But a book that is rich in fertility can, 
when seeded with personal interest 
and faithfully cultivated, form the soil 
of productive growth. The work of the 
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pastor like that of the physician is so 
urgent and endless that he is likely to 
be driven compulsively to take his 
reading on the run. This book is not a 
billboard that he who runs may read 
with a single glance; it is a book for 
careful study and thoughtful medita- 
tion. But the fruitful harvest of such 
reading will come only as one carries 
it into action in the work and play of 
every day. If the pastor can develop in 
himself the principle of creative spon- 
taneity he may be freed of rigid aloof- 
ness and find his relationships to other 
persons more meaningful. If he will 
experiment cautiously yet continuously 
with such procedures as sociometric 
group formation, psychodrama, socio- 
drama, and group therapy he will dis- 
cover new potencies for religious vital- 
ity, dynamic fellowship, and significant 
growth in his church groups. His the- 
ology, preaching, and worship may 
take on new dimensions as he comes to 
enact these principles in concrete situa- 
ations of interpersonal relations. If so 
—then who would not give two shirts 
gladly and throw his hat in the air 
spontaneously for such a_ spiritual 
gain? 

—Pavut E. Jonnson 
Professor of Psychology 
of Religion 
Boston University School 
of Theology 


REEDOM AND CONTROL IN 
MODERN SOCIETY edited by 


Monroe Berger, Theodore Abel, and 
Charles H. Page. (D. Van Nostrand 
Co.—$6.00 ) 


This book has been written in honor 
of Robert Morrison Maclver, for many 
years Professor of Sociology at Colum- 
bia University and the teacher of many 
distinguished scholars, some of whom 
have combined in the present volume 
to do honor to their intellectual mentor 
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and colleague. Gardner Murphy writes 
on The Internalization of Social Con- 
trols; Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Robert 
K. Merton write on Friendship as a 
Social Process; Robert Bierstedt on 
The Problem of Authority; Seymour 
Lipset on The Political Process in 
Trade Unions; Florian Znaniecki on 
Social Groups in the Modern World; 
Milton Gordon on Social Structure 
and Goals in Group Relations ; Nathan 
Glazer on Ethnic Groups in America; 
Thomas Cook on Individual Liberty 
Today; J. M. Clark on America’s 
Changing Capitalism; Kingsley Davis 
on The Demographic Foundations of 
National Power; Alex Inkeles on So- 
cial Change in Soviet Russia; George 
Catlin on The Utility of Political 
Science; Harry Alpert on Robert M. 
Maclver’s contribution to sociological 
theory ; and David Spitz on Robert M. 
Maclver’s contribution to political 
theory. 

It need not be said that the quality 
of the contributions lives up to the 
reputations of the contributors, and in 
itself constitutes the best of all tributes 
to a great social theorist and equally 
great human being. Each contribution, 
in most cases, represents an original 
and important study. It is very much 
to be hoped that these contributions 
will not get lost in the pages of a book 
which deserves to be widely read, and 
which readers of this journal will find 
exiremely helpful in their own work. 

—AsHLEY Montacu 
Chairman of the Debartment 
of Anthropology 
Rutgers University 


SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


Following are listed some of the more im- 
pertant books received recently which we 
are unable to review in this issue, either be- 
cause the reviews have not yet reached us, 
or because of lack of space. We hope to be 
able to review many of them in coming 
issues. 
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Rich in religious meaning, this Gift 
Edition contains both Lilith and Phan- 
tastes, the two great visionary novels of 
George Macdonald — “the greatest 
genius of this kind I know.”—C.S. Lewis 


“In his power to project his inner life 
into .. . images which are valid for all, 
Macdonald is one of the most remark- 
able writers of the 19th century.”—W. 
H. AUDEN 
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LITERARY AND SERMON HELPS 
Busy pastors promptly assisted with ser- 
mons, addresses, thesis work, to scholarly 
specifications. Ample research facilities and 
extensive experience over twenty-five years. 





Author’s Research Bureau, 137 Cottage 
Street, Jersey City 6, N. J. 

PUBLIC SPEAKERS! 
Let us prepare your original sermons, 


speeches, lectures, theses, book-length manu- 
scripts. Professional research service. Modest 
rates CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & 
SPEAKERS’ BUREAU. (Dept. P), Main 
P. O. Box 627, MONTREAL, CANADA. 





PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, pre- 
cision made. Manufacturer’s Christmas over- 
stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money re- 
funded. Order by mail, Lincoln Surplus Sales, 
1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois. 





SAFETY BATTERY CANDLES 


For Candle Light Services. $2.00 each. $15.00 
per dozen, F.O.B., New York City. Leaflet 
mailed. Lindner, 153-PD West 33rd Street, 
New York City, New York. 





THe ENcycLopepta oF CHILp CARE AND 
Gutpance. By Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. 
Doubleday, $7.50. A complete and authori- 
tative guide to child care, compiled under 
the editorship of one of the outstanding 
workers in the field of parent and child 
education, and under the auspices of an ad- 
visory board consisting of some of the 
greatest authorities in the world of psy- 
chiatry and family and child guidance. in- 
cluding among them members of our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board, Lawrence K. Frank 
and William C. Menninger, as well as fre- 
quent contributors to our journal, such as 
David R. Mace, Drew University, Margaret 
Mead, anthropologist, and others. The ar- 
ticles in the book, each written by an out- 
standing responsible authority, trace the 
developing life of the child from its early 
beginnings and infancy through the pro- 
gressive stages of growth and development, 
at home, at school, and out into the world. 
Among other significant things, it contains 
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an outstanding chapter on “Character and 
Spiritual Values” by Arthur L. Swiit of 
Union Theological Seminary. 


EXISTENTALISM AND THE MOopERN Pree 
DICAMENT. By F. H. Heinemann. Harper) 
$3.50. A philosophical history of the whole 
existential movement, in terms of both its) 
sociological and philosophical sources, with 
an interpretation of the outstanding expon- 
ents of existentialism, such as Kierkegaard, 
Husserl, Jaspers, Heiddiger, Sartre, and 
others. The book concludes with an evalua- 
tion of the significance of existentialism to 
the total picture of philosophy and to life 
today. 


CoUNSELING THEORY AND Practice. By 
Harold B. Pepinsky and Pauline Nichols 
Pepinsky. Ronald Press, $4.50. A study of the 
elements of counseling as they are involved 
both in their theoretical approach as well as 
the application in the actual process of coun- 
seling, utilizing and integrating the recent 
contributions of dynamic psychology, written 
by the Professors and Directors of Research 
at Ohio State University. 


IpEAS AND Oprtntons. By Albert Einstein, 
Crown Publishers, $4.00. A definitive col- 
lection of Albert Einstein’s popular writings 
gathered under Professor Einstein’s own 
supervision, ranging from the great man’s 
earliest days up to the present. The materi- 
als of the book include a discussion of sub- 
jects such as relativity, atomic war ot 
peace, religion and science, human rights, 
economics, and government. 


INSTINCTS OF THE HERD IN PEACE AND 
War. By Wilfred Trotter, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, $5.00. This is a new and im- 
proved edition of the famous classic publish- 
ed originally in 1908 and hailed at the time 
as one of the most significant contributions 
to the study of social psychology. 


THE Conguest oF FATIGUE AND FEAR. 
3y Edward Spencer Cowles, M. D. Holt, 
2.95. A popular book on psychosomatic 
illness and such problems as anxiety, sense 
of failure, personal insecurity, alcoholism, 
and other symptoms, written by the author 
of Don’t Be Afraid, and Director of the 
Park Avenue Hospital in New York City. 
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on PARISH PAPERS 


“We like your work very much.”—Richard C. 
etter, Averill Park, New York. 

“Your work is always good. I like your fine 
rvice.”"—Freidrich Rest, Hermann, Mo. 

‘The quality of your work improves with each 
sue."—I m. B. Raper, Snow Hill, N. C. 

“We certainly like your service. Your syndicate 
icles are fine.”—Rev. H. Mountan, West New- 
n, Pa. 

‘Iam completely satisfied with every phase of 
y parish paper.”—J. C. Andrew, Oklahoma City, 
ikla. 


“Bellville Parish Lutheran has been well re- 
ived in our community.”—Rev. Luther E. Buch- 
pltz, Bellville, Ohio. 

“We appreciate the fine quality of your work- 
anship on Tenn-Penn. Your prices are very low.” 
Hohn Hardcastle, Editor, Nashville, Tenn. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, 


UR PRICES are much lower than other printers charge — at least 50% 
lower. This is due to the fact that we specialize in this one line of work. 
We turn out publications on the “mass production” plan—at the same 
jme giving you a magazine that is individual in appearance and contents. Even 
fe smallest church can use our service. A few subscriptions or ads will pay all 
kpenses. At least one-half of our 400 customers make a profit from every issue. 


The Parish Paper Manual gives complete 
information regarding local church papers. 


— of parish papers produced by this company as well 
full particulars regarding our Standardized Service will 


Consider the Evidence 


“We have nothing but praise for your excellent 
workmanship on the last issue of Fourth Baptist 
Church Messenger.”—Rev. Oliver Shank, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

“Northwestern Torch has been the means of 
stimulating new interest in our church.”—Rev. 
Manuel F. Campbell, Harlowton, Montana. 


“You did an excellent job on the last issue of 
Burns Notes. You are rendering our church a great 
service.’—Rev. R. W. Greene, Jr., Augusta, Ga. 


“The last issue of St. Patrick’s Record was ex- 
cellent. The readers are well pleased with their 
parish paper.”—Father Bright-Davies, West Pulm 
Beach, Fla. 


“The last issue of The Maud Methodist News 
was very well received. Many people complimented 
me on the fine printing.”—Louis Sada, Jr., Maud, 
Texas. 
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Getting along with in- 
laws: 
Is common sense 
enough? 
Hundreds of in-law 
jokes analyzed 
Who are the most 
troublesome in-laws 
and why? 
In-laws and courting 
couples 
In-laws and mixed 
marriages 
Becoming a better in- 
law 








by EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


Author of FACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE; 
co-author of WHEN YOU MARRY 


Dr. Duvall has written the first full-length study of in-law 
relationships based on modern sociological techniques. 


The author tells what makes in-laws difficult, what most 
people like and dislike about their in-laws, and how to 
make in-law relationships work out happily. Thousands 
of individual and group interviews support Dr. Duvall’s 
stimulating and useful conclusions. 


“The book is good reading for the minister and I am 
sure that he will find it a good book to loan out to his 
counselees who have in-law troubles, but who have never 
seen their problem in an objective light.”"—Granger West- 
berg, Pastoral Psychology Book Club Bulletin. $3.95 








HOW TO KEEP ROMANCE 
IN YOUR MARRIAGE 


by W. CLARK ELLZEY 


Member of the Methodist Church Commission 
on Family Life 


Hollywood-style romantic illusions are at the root of many 

of today’s marital disappointments, says W. Clark Ellzey. And 
he goes on to define the true romance that underlies the successful, 
durable marriage. Frankly discusses serious marriage problems—“the 
other man,” “the other woman,” in-laws, money, poor sexual adjust- 
ment, etc.—and shows how they can be overcome or prevented. “A 
long-needed book,” says Bishop Hazen G. Werner. $2.95 
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